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China’s Undeclared War.* 


EDITORIAL 


The events that have distracted China since September 18, 
Wasted 1931, culminated in the horrors that fell on Shanghai 
Values. January 28, 1932. These we cannot attempt to analyze, 

interpret or judge fully. But we cannot ignore them. 
With the “grievances” or “rights” back of this undeclared war 
we have neither time nor space to deal. Undoubtedly, as is usual 
in all such conflicts, they are two-sided. They belong to an old day 
and way of doing things. They do not fit emerging modern inter- 
national ideals. What we are faced with is an old method of settling 
the issues rooted in them. This method is a relic from those 
unthinking days when men clubbed their way through a feared and 
fearful world. As with the lunar calendar efforts have been made to 
discard it. The old calendar, however, merely mixes up our dates, 
confuses somewhat our social arrangements, and doubles up the 
holidays. In these we can acquiesce. But this war that has exploded ~ 
in our midst is in quite another category. For nearly three weeks’ 
we have tried to write and read proof to the angry buzz of bombing 
planes, the snap of rifles, the bark of machine guns, and the boomings 
of artillery! We have seen about 800,000 innocent civilians forced 
to desert their homes because of aerial bombardments against which 
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they had no warning. We have watched the flames of their homes 
and business establishments, felt:the reign of terror over them and 
listened to many stories of the ruthless destruction of their lives. 
Against all this we can do no less than protest! The issue involved 
is the human right to life and living as over against the, to us, some- 
what intangible political “grievances” and “rights” given as the 
original cause of this futile onslaught upon civilian multitudes. In 
this we share, we are sure, the convictions of most missionaries. To 
express that conviction does not mean that we assume the right to 
judge the “grievances” or “rights.” We stand, however, against a 
method of settling them which involves such a futile and utter waste 
of economic and human values! 


The considerable body of missionaries in Shanghai has 
Missionary viewed with growing perturbation the appalling and 
Appeals. intentional military destruction engulfing the com- 
munity. Soon after January 28, they and other 
Christians organized a large committee to aid some of the distracted 
hordes of refugees. Groups of missionaries went out to rescue 
Chinese and foreigners caught in the danger zone. Rescuers some- 
times stood under the watchful eye of machine guns and heard the 
rattle of the same answering the shots of snipers. A large amount 
of relief and rescue work has been achieved. The time came, how- 
ever, when many missionaries felt that, in addition, they must raise 
their voice against such a ruthless and futile waste of property and 
life. A group of missionaries met, therefore, to consider how they 
might protest with a view to helping put, if possible, a stop to this 
undeclared war. The result of several discussions was a decision to 
issue four statements. First An Appeal to the Emperor and People 
of Japan, not yet released for publication. Second, a statement to 
the Chinese Minister of Foreign Affairs which refers to the above 
appeal and adds that “a similar appeal (is sent) in the earnest hope 
that you will be strengthened from heaven to utilize every channel by 
which the horror and disaster of military action may be terminated.” 
Third, An Open Letter to the League of Nations and the British and 
American Governments. This, varying in each case between refer- 
ence to the League Covenant, The Nine Power Treaty and the Kellogg 
Pact, reads as follows :— 

“We, one hundred and twenty-eight Christian Missionaries 
resident Shanghai protest undeclared war China involving terror 
peril civilians all nations. Urge immediate positive moral judgment 
action under League Covenant preserve faith international guarantees 


assist responsible elements China stabilize economic social order ~ 


avert threat internal disaster.” (Signed) 

The fourth and longest statement was signed by 105 missionaries. 
It was sent to the British and American Consulates and — 
thereof given to Reuter’s and the Associated Press.* This is, 0 
course, an appeal to the humanitarian and Christian opinion of the 
world. It reads as follows:— 


*Released to Shanghai press on February 12, 1932. 
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“We, a group of Christian missionaries in Shanghai deeply 


deplore the present position in which Japanese direct military action 
_ js inflicting unspeakable misery and destruction in thousands of homes. 
An unknown number of civilian lives have already been lost. The 
mode of this-action rudely assails the new international standards of 
morality so laboriously constructed since the Great War. Attack 
upon these is an attack upon every nation and upon the foundations 
of civilization. | 
| “Advancing into purely Chinese territory, a thickly populated 
city area, at midnight on January 28, with a few minutes warning 
to the Chinese Mayor and none to the civilian population, the Japanese 
armed forces, aided by aerial bombing and artillery, have wrought 
ruin and destruction for twelve days and are still continuing. Houses 
and property of innocent men, women and children over a large area 
have been razed to the ground and burned. Public property and 
factories have been destroyed and tens of thousands deprived of their 
livelihood. The great Commercial Press, on which all educators 
depend, was bombed; its library. with its priceless treasures, later 
also suffered destruction. The privileged position of the Japanese 
in the International Settlement is being abused as a base of 
operations, putting Britain, America and other peoples interested in 
the Municipal Council of the International Settlement, in a false 
and embarrassing position. In the area under Japanese control, 
even within the Settlement, there has been a reign of terror in 


which hundreds of innocent people, many of whom we know person- - 


ally, have been arrested, maltreated or summarily shot on suspicion 
without trial. All this has taken place in a time of peace against a 
people with whom Japan had not even broken off diplomatic relations, 


still less declared war; a people who had submitted the dispute to 
the League of Nations. | 


“Even now further armed forces are being brought to the scene 
of conflict. We appeal to all Christians and to the conscience of the 
world to condemn this madness and cruelty of war and urge our own 
and every peace loving nation, including the friendly Japanese people 
themselves, to insist that their government dissociate themselves 
from the action of the Japanese armed forces, take every possible 
measure to end fighting and make use of available instruments for a 
peaceful settlement.” 


Excuses for the military destructiveness appealed against 
Obvious above there are aplenty. To those who still accept an 
Fruits. appeal to force as the final arbitrar in the settlement of 

“grievances” and upholding of “rights” some of these sound 
satisfactory. But when one asks what are the fruits of this orgy of 
destruction all excuses become meaningless! Its obyious fruits up to 
date are as follows. First, Chinese military resistance is better 
organized and more determined. China has not issued any declara- 
tion of war: for her the war has become one of resistance. Second, 
the effects of the boycott, marked by excesses though it was, have 
been multiplied many times. Third, danger to Japanese and other 
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non-Chinese nationals has been tremendously increased. Fourth, the 
friendly feeling indispensable to two contiguous peoples and on which 
Japan’s commercial welfare is largely dependent has been made 
vastly more difficult. Five, the negotiations that must eventually 
take place have become more complicated and tortuous. Both the 
problems to be settled have been multiplied and the possibility of 
settlement retarded. To this must be added increased economic loss 
to Japan, war expenses, Japanese lives sacrificed and the life and 
economic affairs of a great mart twisted out of shape in a time of 
world depression. Here is another demonstration of the futility of 
force as a solver of problems between peoples! What’s the use of all 
this waste of material and life? 


What has been the effect of this destructive invasion of 
China’s Shanghai upon the Chinese mind? That effect, indeed, 
Mind explains the obvious fruits of this undeclared war as out- 
Stiffens. lined above. Previous thereto something like thirty 
telegrams were sent by General Chiang Kai-shek from 
Nanking urging withdrawal of Chinese troops. The acceptance, too, 
of the first Japanese ultimatum ‘on January 28 by Mayor Wu of 
Shanghai shows that up until that time China was disposed to con- 
tinue the policy of non-resistance. Her leaders still trusted to 
international agencies to find a peaceful way out, although this 
attitude did not represent a quite widespread popular opinion. The 
acceptance of the ultimatum was pronounced as satisfactory by the 
Japanese High Command. Some talk there was, also, in this con- 
nection of the withdrawal of Chinese troops. There is evidence 
justifying the inference that up to the night of the 28th. this was still 
contemplated. But the Japanese advance to take up positions on the 
north and west of Shanghai in spite of the acceptance of the ultim- 
atum upset all Chinese calculations. It left no time for withdrawal 
of troops. In this advance in Chinese territory the Japanese met 
with resistance. They were stopped. They did not obtain their 
objective. Up to date they have made little progress in that 
direction. On the 29th, they carried out an extensive aerial bombard- 
ment of that section of the-city they had failed to occupy. Two 
so-called truces temporaily halted active operations. Unsuccessful 
consultations have been held, too, between Japanese and Chinese 
military leaders. Instead of being required to withdraw to two 
thousand yards west of the Woosung railroad Chinese troops, 
according to the last Japanese ultimatum, must now withdraw twelve 
and a half miles. But the main point of all this is that the Chinese 
attitude of non-resistance has changed to one of determined 
resistance! While Japan has been greatly increasing the forces of 
invasion China has been strengthening her lines of defense. Chinese 
leaders do not minimize the possible outcome of this determination. 
But they have made up their mind to resist Whether or not this — 
stiffening of the Chinese mind will result in turning China into a 
militaristic people we cannot say. Heretofore they have tried to use 
moral agencies to settle the conflict with Japan even though that 
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meant the steady military advance of Japan in Manchuria. What- 
ever they may feel as to the justice of Japan’s “grievances” they are 
becoming convinced that they have a self-respect to uphold that 
makes inevitable military resistance to Japan’s military attack. 
Whatever the outcome of the military phase of this undeclared war 
the Chinese mind will gain in self-reliance. This passage of the 
Chinese mind from non-resistance to determined resistance may help 
towards the ultimate unification of the Chinese mind in building up 
its own life. Whereas heretofore they have tried to meet hostilities 
with an appeal to the League of Nations they are now resisting with 
hostility. That may well be a turning point in China’s history. 


This frenzied exhibition of military power has important 
Armed bearings on the League of Nations. Some feel that the 
Forces. League is, after all, impotent. We are not of that number. 

We are not, however, gratified over the way that it has 
permitted this struggle to come to the present pass. Nevertheless in 
and through the League the world is striving to find a technique to 
stop war without using it, which under its Covenant it might do. 
To do that would be simply to enlarge the sphere of conflict! That 
would be like trying to cure cancer by planting it in more than one 
place in the body already affected. For war is a cancer on the moral 
conscience of humanity! The League has stood with fair consistency 
for at least three things which are highly important, though so far it 
has in no case made them effective. First, it has persistently urged 
that the opposing military forces should be separated so that other 
means for settling this dispute might be employed. This move 
China has been ready to make. Japan, however, has always held 
back from accepting it. Now China is about ready to stand still and 
go no further back. The League has failed to achieve this pre- 
liminary move to negotiations and China is less inclined to wait for 
it. That increases the difficulty of the situation. 


- Another element in the situation, rooted in the relation 
Arbitration. Of the League thereto, is the question of whether or no 
a third party shall be a factor in the negotiations that 
must take place. In general public opinion has favored direct 
negotiations between China and Japan. It is, however, true that the 
League would gladly have appointed an arbitrator, or at least a neutral 
observor in such negotiations. To this there is no doubt China would 
have agreed. Japan, however, wanted it otherwise. It is, there- 
fore, clear that the principle of the substitution of arbitration for 
armed force is not yet firmly established in the mind of all the 
members of the League. China, as a matter of fact, has been ready 
to submit this situation to any method the League has so far pro- 
posed. Japan, however, relying still on force has been quite unsym- 
pathetic at this point. Justice for both would have had a fairer 
chance that way than if affairs work out on the present lines. We 
cannot but regret that Japan has not been willing to allow this 
principle to operate in this case. To have done so would have saved 
much waste of time, wealth and life! 
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Third, back of all the efforts of the League is another factor 
Moral which is all too little recognized. The League does have at 
Forces. its command sanctions which might have been employed 

if its members had agreed thereto. These, however, 
involved the use of war if fully applied. This the League hesitated 
rightly to do. Once it recorded a vote unanimously adverse to 
Japan. But that was as far as the League has gone in making any 
decision adverse to Japan. The fact is that the League has been try- 
ing to stave off this conflict by the use of forces different from those 
embodied in its sanctions. It sought to stop this conflict between 
two of its members by reliance on moral force alone. To that extent 
it was striving to act as spokesman for the moral opinion of the 
world. Less praiseworthy motives undoubtedly also influenced those 
participating in discussions on the Manchurian situation. Never- 
theless in trying to shorten or stop this wndeclared war the League 
utilized moral force alone. We wish the League had expressed this 
moral opinion more forcibly! But it must needs be remembered that 
through it, for perhaps the first time in history, the great majority 
of the peoples of the world are trying to express their moral power in 
finding a peaceful settlement to an international dispute. It is 
evident that the technique of expressing moral as over against 
military force has not yet been worked out to the point where it can 
be made effective. The League has tried to operate on a new and — 
higher level of political relationships. That it moved on unfamiliar 
territory and so failed to achieve its goal should not blind us to the 
fact that the higher level has been attempted. In time we shall 
work out the technique of making moral as against military force 
operative in international situations. "That will be one of the future 
achievements of the League. China’s attitude up to date puts her 
on that side. For the time being Japan’s military arm seems indif- 
ferent to that appeal. But moral force must be substituted for arms 
ere the danger of war can be averted. 


To return to things more immediate. Japan must be will- 

The ing to have her treaties with China reviewed in the light 
Futile of modern ethical principles. China must be able and 
Effort. willing to protect all non-Chinese within her borders. This 
undeclared war has not made either easier of attainment. 

We hope that this latter method of settling the problems will fail. 
For either aggressor or resister it spells disaster! It is an old style 
duel, with one duelist resisting an attack. To have a war going on 
between two peoples still maintaining diplomatic relations and with- 
out any formal declaration thereof on either side is something new 
in history. That it is informal does not, however, make this war 
any the less deadly! We must dissociate ourselves from this 
devastating exhibition of force! Wecandonoless. We should like 
to do more. In both China and Japan there are many people who 
see the futility of this war. Force does not arbitrate. It shows no 
discrimination as to who suffers. Nowadays victors suffer as well as 
losers! That the Great War proved! We need a mobilization of moral 
and spiritual forces. The horror of Shanghai cannot go unchallenged. 


Christianity and Nationalism 
ANDREW THOMSON 

HE earliest form of organised society is tribalism. The tribe 
was usually small, with close cohesion between its members; 
an injury done to one by an outside party was an injury to all 
which the tribe was bound to avenge. It depended for sub- 
sistence upin hunting grounds or pasture lands. Rivalry for the 
possession of these brought about conflict: it was not thought that two 
different tribes could occupy the same ground, one of the two must be 
destroyed or driven off. Hence we have these two characteristics of 
primitive society: a strong community of interest within the group 
created by the instinct of self-protection and a hostile attitude 
towards all without. There were occasions when rival tribes united 
into a confederacy under the pressure of invasion on a large scale. 
This, however, was no departure from the tribal outlook, it was only 

an extension of the original group. 


It is a startling fact that while civilisation has been evolving 
for thousands of years and the arts and sciences have reached their 
present advanced position, yet right to our own time international 
relationships have remained on the tribal basis: a number of rival 
groups each suspicious of and hostile to the other, and “ready, aye 
ready” to make or resist armed aggression. Other weapons have 


replaced the bow-and-arrow, spear and stone axe, and other causes — 


of rivalry have arisen than the possession of hunting grounds, but 
the original attitude of mind remains-exclusion! 


INCLUSION VS, EXCLUSION 


_ But since the war, for the first time in history, concrete ex- 
pression has been given to a different idea by the birth of the League 
of Nations, a league that ideally includes all with no exclusions. 
The conception: embodied in it is that nations are not rivals whose 
interests mutually conflict, but partners, members of one body, whose 
interests are mutually complementary. It recognises and gives a 
place to nationalism: that is far from wishing to obliterate differ- 
ences of culture, language, customs etc., it seeks to conserve these for 
the enrichment of the whole. It would not be nearly so interesting a 
world if we all dressed, spoke, thought and acted alike. Yet it 
transcends nationalism in the sense that it makes each nation a 
part in a larger whole, with the other members of which it must live 
in harmony. On the other hand the larger body is in duty bound to 
protest the interests and rights of each member. 


Unfortunately, however, the new idea has not yet displaced the 
old, both are operating to-day in determining national policies. On 
the one hand there.is the policy of exclusion, concerned to keep alive 
old prejudices and grievances, to arouse suspicion and hostility, 
which hostility is expressed in tariffs and armaments, on the other 
hand that of inclusion, concerned now to secure financial stability 
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in the world and the reduction of armaments. Will these two ideas 
continue indefinitely as rivals or will one become paramount? The 
former can count on national sentiment, conservatism, and the in- 
ertia of the great mass of men and women who do not think and do 
not care. The latter can depend on its own inherent excellence. A 
true and beautiful idea once afloat in the world cannot die, but must 
gather momentum and displace what is inferior. Its progress may 
be delayed, with consequent prolongation of distress and sorrow 
to many, its excellence may be discerned and espoused by few, but 
these few by the infection of their unconquerable faith will prevail. 
Minorities rule the world. 


NATIONALISM IN CHINA 


While on a recent tour through part of my. field I occupied some 
leisure time in going through the text-books authorised by the Board 
of Education for use in government primary schools. One evening 
a group of boys was in my room, and seeing the text-books on my 
table one of them opened the second volumne of the series on General 
Knowledge (#% fit). We were reading it together and talking about 
the pictures, when we came on one depicting the incident of May . 
80, 1925. It shows six Chinese lying in their blood on the street, 
while in the back-ground stand two foreign soldiers with rifle and 
bayonet. The legend is: “The thirtieth of May is foreigners-kill 
(ed)-Chinese Remembrance Day.” They began to explain it to me. 
I asked them if foreigners were bad. Without a moment’s hesitation 
they shouted in unison, “Yes, foreigners are bad.” When I remark- 
ed, “Well, what am I?,” they were taken aback for a moment, until 
one neatly extricated them all from the impasse by saying, ‘Oh, 
you’re Chinese.” 


The ninth lesson in the series on “The Three Principles of 
Democracy” shows a picture of a man holding a child by the throat 
while he beats him with the other. Three boys and a girl are ex- 
postulating with the tyrant and coming to the rescue of their com- 
panion. The legend is, “We ought to combine to resist oppression 
by the strong and to assist the small and weak.” The last three 
lessons read, “Foreigners have taken from our country much of 
its territory. How? By force of arms. Foreigners have cheated us 
out of much of our wealth, How? By trade. The territory taken 
from us we must recover. The wealth of which we have been cheat- 
ed we must recover. Recover it, recover it, let everybody exert his 
utmost streneth for the fight.” 


The first two lessons in the second reader on the same subject 
are, “China, a country of immense population, of wide area, of 
natural wealth, let every citizen of it love the Republic of China. 
But alas! 

Our people are enslaved by foreigners, 


Our territory is occupied by foreigners, 
Our wealth is stolen by foreigners. 
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The picture shows a foreign policeman holding by one hand a faint- 
ing wheel-barrow coolie while with the other he holds a club. The 
thirteenth to sixteenth lessons discuss Imperialism in the same 
tenor as the extracts already given. 


All of the above are contained in the lessons that the boy or 
girl learns during his first year at school. The purpose of the 
educational authorities is evident: to convey to the minds of the 
very youngest the impression that foreigners are the oppressors of. 
China, and, by inducing in their minds resentment and hostility to 
create a national sentiment strong enough to resist further encroach- 


ment and recover lost rights. 


Such is the reaction to the impact of westernism upon China, a 
result, surely, that no healthily minded person whether Chinese or 
western can contemplate with satisfaction. Who is to blame for 
it? I do not see how western nations can evade responsibility. 
When Sun Yat-sen was trying to create a new Chinese nation, he 
constantly held up the example of the West. He saw that citizens of 
foreign nations were united by a common sentiment, and could exert 
_ the strength accruing from unity, whereas the Chinese as race had 
no more cohesion than to use his own phrase—“a heap of sand.” But 
further, what he saw of western nations made him believe that each 
was in a state of armed hostility against the others, and intent on 
securing for itself the largest possible share of the world’s wealth. 


It was 


“The ancient rule, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


In such a world, under the dominance of such ideas, the only re- 
course of the weaker states was to unite in self-defence against the 
stronger. The quickest method to accomplish this was to awaken 
resentment by the recital of national wrongs, a method not peculiar 
to him nor to China, but as ancient as the human race and as 


universal. 


But what will be the effect upon China itself, especially when 
such influences are brought to bear upon children from their earliest 
years? 

First, with regard to China’s relations with foreign nations. 
Like begets like; hostility on the one side evokes hostility on the 
other. The nation that purposely and deliberately fosters such an 
‘attitude towards other nations is already on a war-footing with them. 
Friction will increase, “incidents” will become more common, with 


the inevitable result of an appeal to arms. 


Second, with regard to the Chinese themselves. Resentment, 
hatred, revenge, the idea of violence, are the worst of all tenants to 
allow within the rooms of the mind, they destroy the very places 
they occupy. They are to the mind what disease is to the body, 
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Though the primary purpose is to use them as a means of self-def- 
ence, they do far more harm to the subject himself than the “enemy” 
against which they are directed. It is as if a person kindled a fire 
under the eaves of his roof to destroy a wasp’s nest, and thereby 
burned down his house. Concrete illustrations are already furnished 
by the recent violence perpetrated upon ministers of state and the 
destruction of national property by students allegedly in the inter- 
ests of their country. 


Who or what body of persons should undertake the counter- 
acting of these destructive tendencies by fostering another point of 
view? Surely it is the Christian Church. Its governing principles 
imply nothing less than the international outlook. 


JESUS AND NATIONALISM 


It is of the greatest importance to a discussion of nationalism 
from the Christian point of view that at the time Jesus exercised 
his public ministry it was a paramount issue in Judea. Palestine 
for ninety years had been under the sway of Rome. There was a 
National Party directed against foreign aggression. Jesus could 
not escape this issue, its claims being thrust upon his notice. It 
came into his consciousness in the period of retirement after his 
baptism. It was suggested to him by the eager anticipations of his 
disciples. According to John 6:15 an attempt was made to force 
him into the position of leader of the national hopes. Yet not only 
did he not respond, but definitely discouraged and even rebuked the 
nationalistic mind. He declared that the highest exhibition of faith 
he had seen was not in a member of his own race, but in a Roman 
military officer even then engaged in garrison duty in Galilee. He 
used as his illustration of virtue at its best not a Jew, but a member 
of the race every Jew despised, a Samaritan, or, as we know him, 
the Good Samaritan.2, When he cleansed the Temple, he declared 
that it was to be a place of prayer for all the nations.2 At that very 
time there was a railing between two courtyards of the temple, 
inscribed to the effect that any Gentile who passed within it did 
so at the risk of his life. Jesus’ words imply the taking away of 
that railing and putting Jew and Gentile on an equal footing before 
God, even in the place where Jewish exclusiveness was most strongly 
entrenched and most offensively exhibited. This was striking at the 
root of Jewish nationalism. 


What are the implications of this? Is it that Jesus was indif- 
ferent to wrongs suffered by one party under the oppression of 
another? Had he no respect for characteristics and values peculiar 
to individuals and nations, and therefore no interest in protecting 
them in the enjoyment of their just rights? 


1. Mat. 8:10. 
2. Lu 10:25ff. 
38. Mk. 11:17. 
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To the contrary, no one was ever a more ardent champion of 
the downtrodden than himself. He was the friend of the outcast 
and the disreputable.* He saved the life of a condemned woman from 
the cruelty of those who, no better than herself, would have stoned 
her to death.® It was his outspoken championship of the oppressed 
as against the proud and overbearing that brought him to the cross. 
He saw priceless values in the personality of a poor harlot of the 
streets,° and by the matchless touch of his life upon her’s released 
such potentialities for good that the fragrance of her alabaster box 
by which she expressed her devotion has gone round the world. So 
far was he from being indifferent to wrong inflicted by one upon 
another that he declared it was useless for the wrong-doer to go to 
the House of God for worship until he had made reparation satis- 
factory to the injured party.’ 


Why, then, this apparent contradiction? Why is there so little 
in common between Jesus’ attitude and that of the ardent nation- 


alist, whether of China or of any other country? 


It is not a difference in sensitiveness to injustice, but a difference 
arising from a wider outlook and from reliance upon other methods. 
Jesus always saw the other man not as an enemy to be destroyed, but 
as one within whom resided immense potentialities for good and 


‘with whom he wished to be on cordial relations of good fellowship. 


Such cannot exist, either in the case of individuals or of nations, 
where injustice has been done one by the other. The ordinary way 
of meeting injustice is by the punishment of the offender. Jesus 
saw that mere punishment was a very inadequate solution: of 
itself it could not bring about restoration and reconciliation. Jesus’ 
aim was that the other should see the wrong he had done in the light 
of higher standards of goodness and come to a new attitude, mani- 
festing itself in sincere apology to the person wronged with full 
reparation as far as opportunity and means afforded, and the 
establishing of cordial relationships between them. Is not this the 
explanation of the oft-debated words about turning the other cheek, 
going the second mile, etc.? The method employed by nationalism 
to-day is by awakening hostility to create national cohesion and 
indignation strong enough to retaliate. Jesus saw that this method, 
far from curing the disease only spread it. The appeal to force used 
by one of the parties to the dispute and exercised in a spirit of 
vindictiveness was worse than useless, it injured both partes alike. 
When Peter drew his sword in defence of his master, Jesus bade him 
put it back into its scabbard, not on the grounds of the hopelessness 
of defence against such overwhelming odds, but because the method 
itself was wrong: the sword turned upon the man who wielded it.® é 


Lu 7:34. 
John 8:1ff. 
Lu 7:37ff. 
Mat 5:23,24. 
Mat 26:52. 
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Upon what did Jesus depend, then, for the vindication of right 
over wrong, and for the restoration of right relationships between _ 
individuals and nations? For either there must be something upon 
which dependence may be placed for the securing of justice or the 
world will sink into a chaos of anarchy and violence. 


Jesus’ outlook, I believe, rested on the conviction that the world 
is God’s world, and that the laws underlying it work for the elimina- 
tion or transformation of everything out of harmony with God’s 
ideal, The stars in their courses fight against Sisera. As in the 
natural, so in the mental and moral spheres, there are forces, invisible. 
but inescapable, unobtrusive yet ceaselessly active against all 
that is evil on behalf of all that is good. “Every tree that bringeth 
not forth good fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire’? is his 
pictorial statement of this conviction; “love your enemies’’!® is his 
method of transforming them into friends. Love dissipates hatred, 
through vicarious suffering of the good on behalf of the evil the 
forces of evil are rendered impotent. Goodness vindicates itself 
by virtue of its own inherent power. The meek inherit the earth. 


A hasty conclusion from this interpretation might be that it 
rules out all use of force whatever in government by organised 
society. By no means. It was just pointed out that there are 
“forces” in this, God’s world, making for the elimination of evil and 
the establishing of justice and harmony. Organised government is 
a natural necessity, the securing of justice and of harmony should 
be its aim. A means to this end is the establishment of courts of 
justice where cases are decided by an impartial and competent 
tribunal. But it does not end there. While it must protect the in- 
nocent from violence and injustice, it aims not at the punishment of 
the offender but his reclamation and restoration to society with the 
full enjoyment of its privileges. This is being increasingly recognis- 
ed in penal legislation throughout the world. 


THE CHURCH AND NATIONALISM 


What must be the attitude of the Church in China towards the 
seething tides of nationalism in this country? Can it be both 
Christian and nationalistic? 


It certainly can be both Christian and patriotic. This last is _ 
a much-abused word. It must often weep because of the company 
it is forced to keep. Under the name of patriotism students forsake 
their studies, take part in violent and murderous attacks upon 
ministers of the state and destroy national property. But how many 
of these “patriots” if asked to do constructive work involving years 


of persistent pains taking service and the honest use of public funds 


would stand the test? Yet it is this kind of service that is most 


9. Mat. 5:44. 
10. Mat 5:44. 
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needed in China to-day. Patriotism means love of one’s country. 
It no more makes a nation hostile to the interests of other nations 
than does affection within the family circle render one indifferent 
to the well-being of the community in which he lives. Further, it is ~ 
more concerned about wrong-doing within the nation than about . 
injustice by a foreign power. The prophets were the truest patriots 
Israel ever had, yet they denounced in outspoken terms with tears, 


_ the sins of their own nation. Jesus, on his last journey to Jerus- 


alem, wept over it, not because of what he himself was about to suffer 
at the hands of its people, nor because of its oppression by the 
Romans, but because of the blindness, obduracy and fanaticism of 
its people and the disasters he saw these would bring upon it. A 
disappointing thing in China to-day is the contrast between the swift 
reaction against wrong suffered from without, and indifference to © 
the glaring evils within. 


But if the Church in China distinguishes between these two, 
and fosters patriotism while it discourages nationalism, what is it 
likely to experience? Undoubtedly it runs a serious risk of being 
misunderstood and misrepresented. But will it be less influential 
and less helpful to China for that reason? Has the Church ever been . 
stronger than when suffering on behalf of the truth, or weaker and 
more despicable in the eyes of the world than when for applause 
or other reasons it gave its patronage to causes and aims not in keep- 
ing with the spirit of its master? The church will conquer in the 
same way as did he. When Jesus stood, bound, before Pilate seated . 
on his throne, he was regnant while Pilate was condemned, when he 
was nailed to the cross those two beams of rough-hewn wood became 
a throne from which he exercises dominion over the world. 


I am conscious when writing this that I am a foreigner resid- 
ent in China, and that a member of the Church in China has the right 
to ask if the Western Church ever took such a heroic attitude as to 
stand up against national feeling when the tides were running strong. 


Sections of it have. In ancient times the Church for three 
centuries opposed militarism, the militarism of the Roman Empire. 
In modern times the Society of Friends, the Mennonites, and groups 
and individuals in other churches have protested against war. But 
never since the first three centuries has the Church as a whole stood 
out with one voice aginst it. Only too often has she sanctioned it, 
with consequent loss of moral authority and prestige. 


_ But a marked change is coming over the present-day Church in 
this respect. Largely as a result of the disillusionment of the Great 
War, leaders in the church who once gave the national cause their 
full support, and used their pulpits as recruiting agencies, have 
declared that never again under any conditions will they countenance 
war. Let me quote from one of them: 


“Shall we ever forget the using of pulpits for propaganda 
and proclamations strangely. remote from the Sermon on the 
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Mount, the inculcation of reprisals by those whose religion bade 
them “render unto no man evil for evil but overcome evil with 
good,” that ghastly gun on the chancel steps of St. Paul’s and 
other guns in churchyards and on village greens with the bless- 
ing of the ministers of Christ, the services of thanksgiving for 
Zeppelins falling (with their crews) in flames, the solemn hypo- — 
crisies of the recruiting sermon and the hundred and one rank 
denials, in the sanctuaries of Jesus everywhere, of everything 
for which Jesus stood 


Not even yet has the Church in any land made the great 
act of repentance which alone will give the plain man any 
confidence in her. There is even now a strange alliance between 
the religious and the military systems...... Casuistry has never 
been so ingenious as when the Church has tried to reconcile with 
war the univeral Fatherhood of God and the plain teaching of 

- Jesus. In the end there has been a stirring of the dry bones 
and, amid general apathy which somehow feels that things just 

_ go on, there have arisen those who are done with the whole 
pretence, and who are resolved that Hillaire Belloc shall be 
proved wrong when he asserts that Christendom has ceased to | 
be and that small nationalist baals are all men ever worship, 
save that everyone of them is called Christ.”™ 


The Church in China does not need to be afraid that if she 
determines to resist nationalism, as that word is usually understood, 
she would have to stand alone. She would have the sympathy and 
support of an already large and increasing body of public opinion 
throughout the world. And in so doing she would be rendering 
her country a truly patriotic service in her own suffering, through - 
the contumely heaped upon her she would be saving the nation, and 
in the end find that instead of dragging at the tail end of a procession 
that because of its inculcation of feelings of hatred and violence 
is bound to break up into fragments mutually hostile, she had taken 
her rightful place at the head, leading the nation in its march along 
the highway to recovery and- prosperity. 


We westerners who are resident in China have a part to play 
in this movement also. Where are the “fellowships of reconciliation” 
that were in evidence some six or seven years ago? Why should 
not groups, at least in the large cities and at watering-places in the 
summer get together to examine without prejudice the history of the 
past relationships of Asiatic nations with one another and with the 
West, and help to foster a public opinion in favor of a rectification of 
past injustices and the establishment of new relationships based on 
mutual fairness and good-will? 


11. The Church in the Modern World. G. Stanley Russell pp. 84, 85. 
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Christian Influence on Chinese Life 
PEI YU LI 


Christianity of what the Christian Church has meant to the 

life of China that there have been anti-Christian movements. 

These started with sheer blind attacks, like that of suspecting 
the missionaries to be the spies of their respective countries, and are 
still more or less characterized by the idea of the superiority of our 
own civilization in all respects, with the result that the Chinese are 
slow and hesitating in their appreciation and adoption of what is good 
from western civilization, especially that introduced by the Christian 
Church. It is said, for instance, “we have all the good teachings we 
want in our own religions.” We Chinese have recently attacked 
Christianity as a system of superstitions in view of its traditional 
doctrines and creeds—so much so that we have overlooked the many ~ 
valuable contributions which the Christian Church has made toward 
the betterment of our life. Personally I do not mind what creeds and 
doctrines the Church has, so long as it aims at the promotion of 
human conduct and welfare and utilizes its creeds and doctrines as” 
means toward the realization of its aim. With the hope of increasing 
appreciation and support for Christian work in China by means of 
creating better understanding, I shall try to point out what I consider 
the best influences which the Christian Church has exerted upon 


iI T is chiefly due to ignorance on the part of Chinese opposers of 


Chinese life. 


INFLUENCE UPON RELIGIOUS LIFE 


According to my judgment, based on my own observation, our 
people in general are not much interested in the quest for the reality, 
God, and thereby neglect the absolute unity of ethics and religion in 
the sense that both of them are for the sake of mankind and that 


neither of them can work. without the other. Ethics alone become 


mere rigid rules of conduct without the motivating power of 
religion, and religion without ethics becomes a mere subject for 
for contemplation devoid of any real value to daily life. We have as 
our religions Confucianism, Taoism, Buddhism and other popular 
forms of religion such as nature-worship, ancestor worship and the 
worship of deified persons. But none of them offers us the Supreme 
Deity on whom we can focus our reverence, and as a result the 
religious life of our people is a mixture of religions as indicated by 
the fact that one may at the same time be a Confucianist, a Taoist, 
a Buddhist, a pantheist, a polytheist, and sometimes an atheist. The 
result of this religious mixture is that religion and ethics are practi- 
cally kept apart: having no allegiance to any definite religion or to 
an ideal person which a true religion must offer, one naturally does 
not know to whom one is responsible for one’s moral conduct and 
thus he may class himself as a Confucianist or a Buddhist but does 
not feel or have the sentiment that he is bound to act or behave 
according to the teaching of either Confucius or Buddha. 


. 
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This is the point at which Christianity has and should continue 
to exert influence. Christianity offers the ideal of a Supreme God 
with fatherly love for mankind, and thus inevitably makes us feel 
that we are all brothers before Him and that He wishes us to love one 
another as a human father desires his children to do. 


Again Christianity reveals to us the idea that we may have 
uirect relation with God. “Blessed are the pure in heart: for they 
shall] see God. Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be 
called the children of God. Blessed are they which are persecuted 


_ for righteousness’ sake: for their’s is the kingdom of heaven. Let 


your light so shine before men, that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” | 


In China to-day there is an evident social distinction between the 
Christians and the followers of other religions but no discrimination 
at all among the latter. Society expects a Christian to have a pure 
and noble life but does not expect the same of those in other religions. 
It seems to me that society expects that a Christian should be good but 
does not feel that others are bound so to be because they are 
not ‘Christians. It js by means Of this idea that Christianity has 
exerted influence on the life of our people, at least on that of those 
who are Christians. The day may come when Christianity will be 
the dominating religion in China, and our people be awake to the fact 
that religion should not be kept as one thing and ethics as another 
but that they should go together, the one as motive and the other 
as the means of human conduct. 


When I make a comparison of the attitudes of the followers of 
different religions toward their founders, I cannot help feeling that 
the challenge of Christianity to human loyalty, in the sense of endeav- 
oring to be like its founder, is unsurpassed in its emphasis thereon 
by that of any other religion. Furthermore, Christianity presents to 
human loyalty a model personality, Jesus Christ, unexcelled by the 
founders of other religions. In him are found the supreme challenge 
to ethical effort, the clear demonstration of the ethical potentialities 
of men, the lofty manifestation of the ethical character and wisdom 
of God, and the perfect realization of the union of the human and 
the divine, or, in other words, of men being one with God. The 
emphasis of being faithful to such a perfect personality like J esus is 
the core of the synthesizing philosophy of Christianity. It is owing 


- to the influence of this philosophy, I believe, that in general Chris- 


tians in our country are more conscientious in their conduct than the 
followers of other ,religions, so far as I have seen. 


INFLUENCES EXERTED THROUGH DIFFERENT AGENCIES 


First, through the church. The church is the center of pro- 
mulgation. There people go, especially on Sunday, to learn of the . 
teachings of Jesus as interpreted by the pastor. There things right 


.or wrong are discussed and made known. From the pulpit social 
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evils are denounced, such as drinking, gambling, opium-smoking 
and what not. Superstitions are shown to be ignorant beliefs: this 
helps tremendously to get rid of those many unnecessary fears which 
are the insequarable companions of superstition, and tends to save a 
large amount of money wasted on such practices as offerings made 
to idols and the calling of Buddhist or Taoist priests to do some- 
thing to prevent those evils which it is believed evil spirits can in- 
flict when provoked. | 


Such utterances suffice to illustrate that the Christian Church is 
interested in promoting civic welfare. This is in striking contrast 
to the social spirit shown by the Confucianists, the Buddhists, and 
the Taoists. The Confucianists have societies just as the Christians 
have churches. But these societies are composed exclusively of 
scholars and devoted only to literary pursuits. Underlying them 
there is practically no ethical purpose, and many of their members 
are as immoral-as can be. To civic activities those Confucian schol- 
ars have paid little attention; they may be said to be dead socially, 
and active literarily, but that only among themselves. Buddhist 
priests seclude themselves from society by living in monasteries, and 
come out only when they are invited to perform religious ceremonies 
on the death of a person or at a funeral. The monk who is regarded - 
as having the deepest knowledge of Buddhism is the one who secludes 
himself most from contract with others and lives sitting by himself 
in a solitary place and spending his time in meditation. If every 
human being lived a life like that of a Buddhist monk, what would © 
happen to the world? If we want to help the world progress, the 
most important principle is that life must be lived both for oneself 
and for others. No one can deny that Buddhism contains many 
teachings of insuperable value. But the contemptuous attitude 
towards the world as exhibited by the life of the monks in our country 
is certainly an evil stain upon Buddhism. Taoism has degenerated 
into a religion characterized by incantations and witchcraft together 
with a belief in evil spirits. Thus it reenforces old customs and 
superstitions, and is utilized by the priests as a means of making a 
living. In a word it has Jost all the ethical value set forth by Laotze, 
its founder. Therefore, Christianity, with its churches open to. 
everybody, its effort to promote social interests, and its zeal in getting 
rid of social evils, is doubtlessly exerting a great influence either 
directly or indirectly on the life of our people. 


3 Second, through charity institutions. Perhaps in no country 

are the sick, the poor, the unfortunate, and the defective, so helpless 
as in China. The reason why Christianity can get a foothold in 
China, in the face of so many customs and superstitions adverse to 
its teachings and of so many deep-rooted religions, is to be found 
chiefly, I believe, in the fact that Christianity is always on the side 
of the needy, and the neglected. Individual welfare is directly 
related to social welfare. Christianity through its charitable institu- 
tions—hospitals, orphanages, asylums for lepers and defectives—has 
greatly relieved the wretched social conditions of our country. The 
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teaching of Christianity has no doubt great influence on the life of 
our people who accept it, and the charitable services rendered by the 
Christian Church have exerted, as seen through my eyes, an even 
greater influence in winning the heart and love of our people. Theory 
without practice is of no real value; Christianity has both teaching 
and application as shown by its charitable works; this is the aspect 
of Christianity, which, I believe, serves as its strongest bulwark 
wherever it goes. a 


Third, through educational institutions. Within the last 
twenty-five or thirty years cultural transferences have become very 
prominent in connection with the projection of western Christian life 
into China. The idea that literature should be for and in the spoken 
- Janguage of the masses is now prevalent in China. Before the 
registration of mission schools with the Government, the study of 
the Bible was required in all mission schools. The Bible was in the 
spoken language of the masses, which was used long before the Pei- 
hua‘movement started by Dr. Hu Shih. ‘Thus it is right to say that 
the mission schools suggested, if they did not actively promulgate, 
the necessity of using the vernacular. 


To displace the one-sided education of the Chinese, in the sense 
that the scholar’s full time was devoted to literary pursuits, the 
mission schools have introduced the sciences, which have made 
America and the European Powers what they are. In contrast to 
the unscientific methods of Chinese education the mission schools 
have conducted their teaching on scientific lines, arranging their 
curricula according to the psychological knowledge the world has 
discovered, so as to enable the students to profit as much as possible. 


In China there still exists the idea that labor is socially degrad- 
- jing. As a result education has been separated from manual labor, 
and students all look upon labor as incompatible with their standing 
as men-of-letters. The missionaries, especially the American 
missionaries, have certainly done a great deal by way of introducing 
industrial education with a view to eliminating from education this 
scornful attitude towards honest labor. : 


One of the evil customs Which has had the most corroding effect 
on Chinese women is, doubtless, foot-binding. In mission girls’ 
schools students have been admitted on the condition that they 
unbind their feet. The healthier lines of these girls has exerted no 
little influence on others. The corroding power of this evil custom 
wanes in the social atmosphere of Christianity. 


Hygiene is a tremendous need of China. In this matter the 
missionaries have set themselves up as examples. Their own houses 
are kept in wholesome condition and they frequently keep open house. 
All the mission schools are kept as clean as possible, and have play- 
grounds for western outdoor games and sports. The result is easily 
to be noticed in the fact that in general modern students in China are 
strong and active. 
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Four, through the Y.M.C. A. and the Y.W.C.A. The Y. W. 
C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. in China serve not only as places for intro- 
ducing the religious ideas of Christianity but also for promoting social 
activities. They also bring men into contact with the best thought 
and civilization of the West through lectures given by noted persons. 
They give children amusements and enjoyments of a decent sort, and 
offer education through night classes to boys and girls whose families 
cannot afford to send them to school. They call forth the interest of 
the public in physical development through their well-equipped 
gymnasia, swimming pools, play-grounds, and bath-rooms. In 
addition many other things are done by the associations which are 
helpful to the development and awakening of China. 


The influences I have mentioned may be classified as direct ones. 
. There are others to be observed which may be put into the category 
of indirect influences. 


Among the indirect influences of Christianity the prominent ones, 
I feel, are the better organizing spirit of the Chinese, the general 
intellectual awakening, the higher national life, and the happier level 


of living. 


The most ready answer of a student, who goes from a private or 
government school to a mission school, to the question, “What do 
you think of the mission school?” is this: “I am greatly impressed by 
their grand organization.” This organizing spirit is not only mani- 
fested in mission schools but also in the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the 
charity institutions, and the churches. It is natural that people who 
have come into contact with these agencies of Christianity are apt 
to be affected by the organizing impulse which comes with them and 
that they try to apply more or less the same spirit to their respective 


tasks. 


China’s general intellectual awakening is no less partly, if not 
wholly, due to the influence of Christian workers. How pleased, for 
example, Chinese parents are on seeing their children coming back 
from the mission schools with good habits, refined behavior and high 
ideals! As a result more money is spent for sending children to 
school than is saved for the purpose of bequeathing. Many other — 
signs of general intellectual awakening are due to Christian influence, 
and the most obvious ones, to me at least, are the decreasing tendency 
of slavery, the higher social position of women, the happier life of 


children and the deeper sense of beauty. 


A higher national life implies the existence of better citizens. 
Christian influence, as I have just mentioned, inevitably prepares men 
and women to be better members of human society, and more helpful 
participants in the social and national development of the generation 
to which they belong. It is true that the national life of our country, 
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is not as high as that of other powerful nations in the world to-day. 
But anyway it is much higher than it was in the past. This is mani- 
fested in its development in many respects. | 


No one can deny that Christianity has a hospitable spirit towards 
all that is beneficial in modern civilization. The missionary’s church, 
hospital, or dwelling is an object-lesson of happier living, but his 
effort to change things for the better, wherever he sees the possibility 
of such change, plays not a less important part in promoting material 
progress. Among the many things, the source of which can be 
traced back to the efforts of missionaries, are the many species of 
fruits introduced to North China, the cotton-spinning, the church 
organs, windmills and the camera. Another thing introduced which 
is of supreme value to Chinese life is Sabbath observance. The 
appointment of one day in seven as a day of rest is a benevolent gift 
of Christianity, which all races need. To those Christians in our 
country it has of course both physical and spiritual values. To non- 
Christians it is at least an additional day of repose, although festivals 
or feast-days are interspersed in the routine of life. A day in seven 
as a day of rest was unknown in our country before Christianity came 
to it. Since its coming its influence has been widely extended. 
Numerous non-Christian institutions and organizations, following 
the custom in Christian institutions, have appointed the seventh day 
as a day of holiday and some of them even make Saturday afternoon 
free of regular work. In our country where economic conditions are 
hard and social pleasures are few, Sunday brings good to most of our 
people, even though they are not Christians, for it-is generally used 
for physical and mental rest, the cultivation of home life, and the 
promotion of innocent and simple friendships, especially of those in 
which the promptings of sympathy and the kindly duties of benevol- 
ence claim attention. : 


CONCLUSION 


The above survey makes it evident that Christianity in our 
country serves as a masterful force in the moulding of people after 
the divine ideal. It asserts itself in varied and cumulative ways as 
the most vitalizing and resconstructive agency which touches the 
individual, social, and national life of China. The transformation it 
has wrought involves the evaluation of religious views, the refashion- 
ing of ancient customs, the introduction of better ways of living, the 
creation of new ideals, the reform of administrative methods, and 
the making of new men and women for the activities of a new era. 
It is only by the eyes of those of undiscerning vision that Christianity 
is not justly regarded as one of the most effective agencies in chang- 
ing for the better the whole outlobk of the human race. 
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EMMA HORBNING. 


ID you ever think what pleasure, joy and ecstacy God must 
experience in creating all the wonders of His universe? What 
satisfaction He must feel as He looks upon glorious sunrises, 
radiant rainbows, mighty forests, rivers and oceans. What 

pleasure He must experience in the beauty of jems, the perfume of 
flowers and the glittering of the starry heavens. What delight He 
must take in the graceful movements of butterflies, birds and kittens, 
for all these things are the works of His divine hands. In the great 
creation chapter in Genesis these words are repeated seven times— 
“God saw that it was good.” The last time it says, “God saw that 
it was very good.” Seven times he stopped to contemplate the 
works of his hands and each time He was thrilled with the results. 


Yes, creation is one of the mighty attributes of God as it is one 
of His greatest pleasures, but He has not kept this wonderful power 
and pleasure for Himself alone. He has generously bestowed them 
on mankind, for He says He made man in his own image. This 
ecstacy begins with the child as he plays with his blocks. How his 
face beams as his towers rise. How his eyes sparkle as he invents 
new forms of play. He is so happy all day that often he does not 
want to come to meals and cries when he is put to bed for he does 
not want his beautiful day of creating to end. 


Even greater ecstacy and satisfaction is experienced by adults 
through creative thinking. Edison would often not eat or sleep in 
his joy and intense satisfaction of creating some new electrical instru- 
ment. An artist will bury himself in an attic with pigment and pallet 
till he has created a picture for the admiration of the world. An 
author will hide himself from the rush of the world with pen and . 
paper, creating book after book for the hungry public to read. An 
engineer eagerly watches his sky scrapers pierce the clouds, his 
bridges span the mighty rivers, his tunnels penetrate the granite 
mountains, his railroads unite the mighty oceans and his ships and 
airplanes unite the vast continents. The joy, the satisfaction, the 
poo hy that all such creators experience is only known by themselves 
an 

_ These things are chiefly material creations—wonderful, beautiful 
and useful. But God has given us still greater ability to create 
wonders in a different sphere of His universe—not His material 
universe but his spiritual universe—the mind of man. Creating in 
this universe is immensely more difficult and it takes vastly more time, 
patience and brains to create the finished product. However the 
ecstacy of creating in this sphere is vastly greater and the satisfac- 
immensely deeper than in’any other. 

This spiritual universe of the minds of men is the vast field in 


which we missionaries have to work. It is the field in which 
Moses worked with more or less success in the wilderness when 
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he was attempting to prepare the material-minded Israelites for the 
conquest of a more spiritual kingdom. It is the field in which the 
prophets worked, often with little success, as they attempted to stem 
the materialistic, ease-loving age of Israel. It is the field in which 
Jesus worked, and each century sees an increase in the spread of his 
spiritual kingdom. It is the field in which every one works who 
is dominated by the spirit of Jesus, and the success of his work 
depends upon his ability to create, not imitate always what some 
else has created. 


Our business is to cat atmosphere, sentiment, love, harmony, 
fellowship, brotherhood, sincerity, honesty, etc., including every- 
thing that goes towards the development of Christian Character. But 
this creating in the minds of men is such an intangible piece of 
business that it is difficult to know if we are acomplishing anything 
and we often become discouraged because we expect too much. What 
then is the test? Mind is only tested by mind. Spirit is only tested 
by spirit. Do we feel a difference in the atmosphere? Are friend- 
ship, brotherhood and true love becoming more manifest. Are those > 
around us more helpful, kind, honest and sincere? If we see but a 
slight improvement along these lines we need not be discouraged, for 
these are the vital things, the divine attributes in this spiritual 
universe of the souls of men. No matter how many pupils in our 
schools, how many patients in our hospitals, or how many have entered 
the church, if we do not feel that divine atmosphere of creative love 
and brotherhood moving in our midst, we know that our work is not 
really effective. 


Another test of efficiency in this sphere is the joy, the satisfac- 
tion, the ecstacy we experience while associating together in creating 
this divine atmosphere. What supreme joy we have when souls are 
born into the kingdom, when they show deeds of righteousness and 
brotherhood. Is there any joy to compare with this? When the rela- 
tions among ourselves, the church leaders, the pupils and the Chris- 
tians in general are harmonious and mutually helpful, we can work 
day and night without using a great amount of energy and our in- 
spiration mounts to the courts of heaven. But, if on the other hand, 
inharmony and misunderstanding reign, destruction rather than — 
creation dogs every thought. Yes, harmony creates and inharmony 
destroys. Therefore let us resolve that whatever we accomplish each 
day the dominant note will be joy, peace, friendship and brotherhood. 
Then — know that we have been creating and that God is in 
our mids 


However we must use material instruments in producing these 
spiritual attributes. We cannot develop kindness unless we treat 
some one kindly. We cannot develop honesty unless we deal in some- 
thing where there is a test. We cannot develop industry unless we 
have something to do. We cannot develop brotherhood unless we 
associate with people. We do not know if we have patience and love 
unless we have constant dealings with others. We do not know if we 
are creating character in ourselves or any one else unless we put it 


> 
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to the test through daily use and practice. The test of a Christian’s 


character is whether he is faithful in everything. If he fails in one 


point we condemn him. This creating in the soul sphere must cover 
every thought, every deed, the whole man the whole life. This is 


why our mission task of creating is so immense, so difficult and so 


slow. It is necessarily thus. It cannot be otherwise. 


Since a Christian should be tested at every point of the com- 
pass, in every deed of every day through our life, how necessary it 
is that missions touch every phase of life to fortify it against a 
breakdown in any place. Are we creating this divine atmosphere 
in the homes, which will prevent breakdowns in the relation between 
parents and children? Is it pervading the schools and hospitals? 
Does it extend to the shops, the villages and the fields? Perhaps, 
but so slowly. How can we do it faster and better? 


Missionary homes may be creating that divine atmosphere and 
may be thrilled with the ecstacy of Christian living, but that is only 
the beginning. We should be able to teach this art to all the church 
and mission workers. Why do they often disappoint us? Is it not 
because we have failed to teach them to create, with the result they 
have missed the joy, the satisfaction, the ecstacy which compels a 
creator to work to the limit of his strength and then finds each day 
too short? They have produced only imitations which brings dull 
monotony. How shall we create in them that divine spark which 


MUST CREATE, CREATE, CREATE—Create brotherhood, joy, peace, hon-— 


esty, sincerity,—create new homes, new lives, new communities? Such 
creation will result in new methods of child training, new methods 
of business, new methods of farming, new methods of sanitation. 
Life will be richer and fuller and nobler in every way. But this 
creative spirit should rule in the soul first, for when the divine 
creative spirit dominates, then creation in the material world will 
naturally follow and keep its proper place. “Seek first the Kingdom 
of God and all these things shall be added unto you.” 


To work creatively in this field of mind and spirit is often con- 
fusing. because it is so vast that to begin to understand it as a whole 
is difficult. Life is so short and time and energy so limited that it is 
usually impossible to become efficient in more than one line. Let us 
each then select one line, which we think our mission most needs, and 
lead those under our spiritual guidance out boldly beyond to front- 
iers of common experience into a great spiritual adventure for God 
and man. These fields of creative adventure are many—worship, 
healing. preaching, parent training, child training, friendship, 
hrotherhood, character training in its many phases of kindness, help- 
fulness, thoughtfulness of others, together with all the Godlike attri- 
butes too numerous to mention. 


The ecstacy of such spiritual adventure is sure to be contagious. 
end as we continue it and teach it, others will catch the spirit and 
the snark of divine life which has been kindled will burst into flames 
of enthusiasm and our work will leap forward with leaps and bounds 
because the creative spirit of God is in our midst. 
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A New Missionary Looks Around. 


IT HAVE been asked to set down my impressions of missionary 
work and of the hope and promise of the Christian Church 
in China. Todosois not easy. First impressions are many 
and varied : sometimes they point to contradictory conclusions, 

or seem to; until one is amazed at the easy assurance of those 

deputations which come out from mission boards from time to time, 
and which, upon the strength of a week-end spent on this station, 


an interview with the missionary from that and a flying visit to a 


conference or synod, send home highly colored and enthusiastic re- 
ports of the progress of the work. A longer stay on the field would 
render their conclusions, if not less sound, at any rate less easily 


arrived at. 


However, for what they may be worth, I have endeavoured to set 
down some of the impressions which have been growing upon me and 
assuming definite shape in my mind. This is my second year in 
China and for most part of my time here I have been in charge of 
evangelistic work on a fairly big station. My relations with my 
Chinese colleagues have been most cordial and happy. Language 
study has, of course, been my chief concern, but I hope ears and 
eyes have been open and I have been gathering what impressions I 
could for future guidance. These impressions are almost entirely of 
the evangelistic side of the work; of educational medical problems. 
I do not have even impressions. Necessarily, also, they are local. 


The pioneer missionaries must have done mighty work; the 
Church to-day is an enduring monument to the thoroughness of their 
endeavour. The building may not be perfect in all its parts but it 
does bear witness to the solid strength of the foundation upon which 
it is reared. Some of the giants among missionaries of earlier days 
would be happy to see boards and conferences of the Chinese Church 
carrying out the business of the Church with very little direct assis- 
tance from the foreign staff. A spectator certainly gains the im- 
pression that in the.Chinese Church there are a number of strong 
and able men who may be expected to carry on the task devolving 
upon them. In some way, however, Chinese leaders have been hind- 
ered rather than helped to come to maturity by mission policy. 


Subsidizing the Chinese Church from foreign funds is good 
neither for the leaders nor the Christian community at large. The 
native church is having too much done for it. Money has been pour- 
ed into it by the home church; and, like all things too easily obtained, 
the gift comes to be regarded by the recipient as something to which 
he has a natural right and is lightly prized. It looks as if the Chinese 
Church will not become entirely self-supporting so long as the for- 
eigner is here: for the missionary is likely to be here just so long as 
he is administering funds. Some Chinese pastors do not hesitate to 
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hint that even for the control of foreign monies the foreign agent’s 
presence is unnecessary. Most missionaries, however, are of the 
opinion that if the monies from home are to be disposed of to the 
best advantage their presence is necessary; and rightly so. For 
somehow or other even the Christian Church in this land is considered 
to be rather prodigal in expending money which it sacrificed nothing 
to obtain. We are all inclined to be like that: we only assume a 
properly responsible attitude when we work for that which we are 
entitled to spend. And. only so will the Chinese Church arrive at a 
proper attitude towards her financial responsibilities and obligations. 


It would be a step far more drastic than any mission board 
would be likely to consider to say, “Henceforth you will receive no 
- more money from us.” No doubt it is not feasible to do so. But it 
is interesting to imagine what the result would be. The Church 
would tell the missionaries that they were no longer required; and 
this would be very near the truth, for administering the foreign 
funds is about all many of them have an opportunity to do. Then a 
great host of evangelists and others, who draw their salary from 
the mission, often giving a minimum of service in return, would 
seek work elsewhere; and the genuine solid nuclous of earnest and 
stedfast Christians, which would be left, would be the better for the 
loss. The Church, moreover, would also have the opportunity to 
become self-reliant, not having its strength sapped by the temptation 
to depend upon the foreign subsidy. And that would teach the 
Church to value her life according to the sacrifice made to maintain 
it. As a matter of fact many missions are gradually withdrawing 
foreign support. But the withdrawal is so gradual that it looks as 


though it may go on indefinitely. Meanwhile the mistake is made. 
of allowing the Chinese Church to have a measure of control in the . 


use of this money. By all means let the Church control as much as 
possible of her own affairs. The sooner she controls them complete- 
ly the better. But let her then pay for it too. The Chinese Church 
should control exactly as much as she pays for; upon this basis let 
devolution be pushed forward as rapidly as may be. Such, at any 
rate is the impression made by one corner of the field upon this 
observer. 


Another impression is that missions have made a serious mistake 
in investing so much money in buildings and land. Many stations 
have very considerable properties: schools, church buildings, 
hospitals. At present these are supported by foreign contributions. 
Sooner or later most of these buildings, perhaps not the hospitals but 
certainly the church buildings will, in the progress of devolution, pass 
under Chinese control. But they are out of all proportion to the 
power of The Chinese to finance. And so the devolutionary process 
is slowed down; while it often happens that the foreign missionary 
is found settled in a station where a Christian church has been in 
existence for years. For the most part this church carries on its 


work independently of him; his sole contribution in a spiritual way 
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is to preach an occasional sermon if invited to do so by the Chinese 
pastor. But, there are all these buildings to look after; all this 
plant to keep in order! The real estate which he administers has 
become his little kingdom; its business is his chief concern. It would 
have been better had the church, from the first, been encouraged to 
build or rent such accomodation as would meet her immediate need 
and increase her holdings only as her need increased and her ability 
to pay advanced. 


Yet another impression is that the Chinese Church has too readi- 
ly taken over current controversies from the West, particularly from 
America. The Fundamentalist-Modernist issue is very acute in some 


districts; but it is carried on, very often, by those who have little | 


understanding of the merits of the debate. Controversy may be a 
good thing; or at least a good sign. If the Chinese Church had, in 
the process of its growth, arrived at the point where her intellectual 
life was sufficiently alive to produce differences of opinion so strongly 
held that controversy is the inevitable result, it would be a splendid 
sign of vigour and growth. But it is very doubtful if the Chinese 
Church has done so. She is merely echoing the sounds of warlike 
words heard upon the lips of others. Such controversy, producing 
much heat and little light, is good neither for mind nor heart. 


An early impression is that the kind of appeal which we have 
heard made, by missionaries on furlough, addressed to our heroic 
instincts, if we possess such, has lost the relevancy which it doubtless 
once possessed. We were invited to face hardship and deprivation 
gladly while we carried the evangel to the masses. But, in very many 
cases, certainly so far as I have seen, the life is not hard; and it 
—— evident that China will have to be evangelised by 
Chinese. 


At the moment, I am sad to say, I could not go home and with 
any great enthusiasm invite young men to come to China to engage 
in missionary work. What is it that we would invite newcomers to 
- the field todo? To learn the language and preach going from village 
to village and home to home? Some such picture the missionary 
doing deputation work succeeds in giving us. Perhaps that picture 
becomes more real when one has a working knowledge of the 
language. But it does not look like it. Now the missionary preaches 
only at the invitation of the Chinese pastor: in many cases seldom. 
That in itself is not a bad thing, quite the contrary; but it indicates 
that the need for the foreigner is passing. In place of preparing 
sermons the missionary today is buried in accounts; and wishes that 
instead of several years spent in university and college he had taken 
a six months’ course in a commercial school. Instead of pressing on 
to unoccupied territories and opening up new fields he is kept busy 
seeing that the leak in this roof is repaired and that the rent for that 
piece of unwanted land is duly collected. All necessary no doubt; 
but book-keeping and caretaking are not generally thought of as the 
work of the ministry. 
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If I have no enthusiasm for the increasing of the foreign staff 
do I regret having come out myself? No, I would not say so! 
Unlike the deputations from the mission boards and other bodies, I 
have been here long enough to know that possibly, some would 
say probably, by the time my first furlough is due these impressions 
may have been replaced by very different ones; or I may read their 
implications differently. I hope so. But just now, such as they are 
these are the impressions dominant in my mind and the strongest of 
them is that the Chinese Church would be better without foreign 
money; and without foreign money I fear there would be little wel- 
come for the foreign missionary. The time has come for us to move 
on to new territories, to begin new work which will be on a self- 
supporting basis from its inception. Then the appeal for new 
missionaries and the challenge to youth in the home lands will have 
regained their meaning and missionaries will once more feel that they 
are pioneering on the frontiers of the Kingdom of Heaven. 


VJ 


Chinese Students Test Patriotism. 


HINESE feelings anent Manchuria found striking expression 
through the students. In strikes, parades, demonstrations, 
huge delegations to Nanking, stormy debates and other means 
they tried hard to be patriotic. At times their exasperated 

feelings vented themselves in attacks on individuals and in the 
wrecking of property. Considering the size of the delegations, how- 
ever, these while serious and to be deprecated were not numerous. 
Ideas as to the value of their efforts to be patriotic vary. Many see 
little value in them, charging them up to a distorted idea of patriotism. 
Others admit that the balance of their experiences is not all on the 
debit side. That the movement has been extensive is self-evident. 
Likewise is it clear that student demonstrations were a factor in 
bringing about a shifting of personnel in the Chinese Government. 
For some students their outburst ended in disillusionment. In some 
cases student demonstrations and activities were engineered by those 
opposed to the Government. They did not, therefore, always 
originate spontaneously in student minds. In Hangchow student 
activity started, shortly after the coup de main in Manchuria, with a 
request from. the Commissioner of Education that all the schools 
release their students for one afternoon. The purpose of this was 
to get student cooperation in enlightening the masses so that in case 
war was declared the Government might have whole-hearted popular 
support. 


In general, it is true, that the students are politically the 
most articulate group in China. In these movements they spoke 
for no party. They tried to uphold what they deemed the best course 
for China to take. That they showed lack of appreciation of all that 
the course they urged meant does not lessen the significance of their 
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effort to influence the nation in a political crisis. One Chinese 
Magazine* deprecates their tendencies to “disorder and mobbism” 
and “introduce(s) a word for moderation on the part of....young 
compatriots in school.” The same writer, however, thinks that “such 
youthful exuberance....should be taken as a healthy sign of young 
China.” He also defines it as “the development of a normal political- 
mindedness which is’ so apparently lacking in the older generation 
and which is so much to be desired for the future of China.” This 


may be supplemented by the statement of the missionary president 


of a Christian university. After noting that opinions differ as to 
whether student participation in the present national crisis is “on 
the whole a help or an hindrance” he said:—“I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that on the whole it should be regarded as an asset to China.” 
“The students are not only the most highly sensitized section of the 
people, but are, as a rule, free from selfish interest and idealistic. 
They, therefore, constitute the most valuable check upon “the 
behavior of...:a culpable government as well as the most hopeful 
stimulus to some sort of action as against irresolute compromise and 
delay.”” While the Government finally escorted a large batch of the 
students out of the capital they did little, if anything, to suppress 
their activities. So far as we know, also, there was little general 
Chinese criticism of these activities. 


The purpose of this article is to describe the activities and 
experience of students in Christian schools during this national crisis. 
What is said therein is based on direct reports received from nine 
Christian institutions. Strong agitation and keen distress ploughed 
deeply their minds. Their often flaming excitement comes out in 
vivid phrases. “Excited and eager to do something”; “inflamed 
with hot loyalty”; “inflamed with patriotism”; “disturbed minds”; 
“heated debates”—thus did their feverish uncertainty, fear and 
resentment show themselves in feelings at the boiling point. Under 
such conditions routine academic work was naturally interrupted and 


often suspended for varying periods. How could one expect youthful 


minds to carry on undisturbed their usual studies under such 
circumstances? The national crisis captured their attention! 


Yet while students in Christian schools have been agitated en 
masse they have not always struck en masse. In two schools no 
strike occurred. In most of those we have heard from, however, 
regular studies were suspended for varying periods usually in the 


form of a student strike. In some cases the strike lasted only a 


week. In-one case the faculty proposed that academic work be 
suspended for a week in order to allow those wishing to go to 
Nanking to do so. After this week studies were resumed and there- 
after continued. In some schools work was constantly interrupted, 
and in one university finally suspended indefinitely. In spite, there- 
fore, of the general upset of the student mind academic interests did 


not all go by the board. = } 


*The Nation, December 16, 1931, page 6. 
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The proportion of the students in particular Christian schools 
who went to Nanking varied considerably. In the large university 
mentioned above only a small number took this trip. In another 
college and middle school the whole student body—450—entrained 
for N anking. From another university 400 students—the great 
majority—made the same trek. Thus in these attempts to influence 
the Government students in Christian schools took an active part. 


This tactic, wise or otherwise, was an attempt to express the 
political feelings of China’s youthful intelligentsia anent her present 
crisis. In thus acting they were playing true to the psychology of 
China’s intelligentsia who have always been the leaders in: her 
political life. Once Chinese students took up an academic career 
solely to enter political life. That day is past. School records, how- 
ever; show that this remains their major interest. These recent 
events indicate that they still feel a special obligation in regards to 
China’s political destiny. This is a function that in general western 
students have never assumed. Westerners who try to evaluate 
student activities in China must keep their tendency to political 
activity in mind when doing so. China’s intelligentsia has not yet 
lost its feeling that in it is rooted a particular relation to the political 
life of the country. This is true in spite of the intrusion of 
militaristic elements into China’s political life. 


The relations of the Christian school authorities and the student 
agitators have, so far as our information goes, been friendly with one 
exception. Naturally missionary educators did not participate in the 
demonstrations whereas the Chinese teachers often did. Neither, 
however, sought to suppress the students. In turn the students did 
not move against school authority except where they decided to strike. 


In the case of the one exception noted above the situation 
developed to the point where the Chinese President, backed by his 
associates, felt it wise to issue certain restraining regulations. These 
forbade joint meetings of middle school and college students and any 
meetings during class hours, required that the agenda of all meetings 
be posted at least four hours in advance thereof and that all votes on 
important questions be by secret ballot when required by the school 
administration or requested by thirty students. In defiance of these 
regulations a joint mass meeting was called on the evening of the 
very day on which they were announced. Fiery speeches were made 
against this alleged attempt to “break student solidarity and make 
impossible their patriotic activities.” The President (Chinese) was 
denounced. When the whole teaching staff unanimously requested 
the expulsion of the leader of this rebellion, the students replied by 
demanding that this action be rescinded. The teaching staff 
reaffirmed its vote, and declined to meet any more classes until order 
had been restored. The President, on advice, left the institution to 
escape personal violence. The Executive Council, which had backed 
up the vote of the teaching staff, met and resigned. Student leaders 
took possession of the campus. They picketed all gates. Such 
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students as managed to get away had to leave their belongings behind. 
The Board of Trustees met and backed up the President, teaching 
staff and Executive Council. On the advice of the Board of Trustees, 
after patient hearing of the students, the pickets were removed and 
students left to act personally. In the end very few students 
remained on the campus and half of those were in the habit of 
spending the winter vacation there because of the distance between 
the school and their homes. We have briefly outlined what happened 
in this one university because it is in sharp contrast with what 
happened in the others on our list of correspondents. In this case 
youthful ebullition and school authority broke relationships. This 
was partly due to outside influences which helped forward the notions 
of the radical students. | 


The major aim of these student patriotic activities. was to protest 
against the “invasion” of Manchuria by Japan and their main purpose 
was to get the Government to take a more aggressive attitude towards 
the crisis. Hence telegrams here and there, demonstrative visits to 
Nanking which ended when the newly organized Government escorted 
the students out of Nanking. Among the demands made of the 
Government that for war was prominent. Drilling was in some 
schools enthuiastically taken up. In one institution seven started off 
for Manchuria though none of them, so far as we know, reached their 
destination. 


That the national danger stimulated a tendency towards mili- 
tarism among students in Christian schools is evident. It does not, 
however, follow that the students concerned were en masse convinced 
that militarism is China’s best way out of the present imbroglio. 
This is seen in the tentative results of some studies of student 
opinion. In a women’s college the students drew back on the point 
of demanding that the Government declare war against Japan. This 
shows that the majority were not militaristic to that extent. In 
another school 90% of the students were deemed militaristic. One 
other school study showed the presence of the militaristic attitude 
though no final conclusion as to the proportion of students consciously 
maintaining that attitude was possible. It is clear, however, that in 
the minds of these students their thinking has been focused on the 
possibility of militarism as a way out of their present national 
difficulty. 


While there may be ground for doubting that these students are 
en masse militaristic there is little to gainsay their general 
support of the boycott against Japan. Senior middle school students 
in one case wore white armbands printed in red with the words, 
“Eternally never buy Japanese goods.” In another school 100% 
were reported as having the same determination. Students in a 
women’s college “rather generally signed the oath not to use Japanese 
goods.” In many cases students assisted in seeing that such goods 
were sealed up or taken off the market. At times, too, they raised 


money for propaganda purposes. 
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One Christian school magazine summarized the objectives of 
the student strikes as follow:—(1) Make as strong a protest as 
possible against the encroachments of Japan in Manchuria; (2) col- 
lect funds for General Ma and his troops; (3) secure the immediate 
declaration of war and stiffer opposition under Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek; (4) oppose the proposed neutral zone in the north; 
(5) secure a stronger and more unified government in Nanking. 


In carrying out the above aims much propagandic effort went on. 
This centered in enlightening the masses as to the issues involved. 
At times it aimed at stirring up the popular mind. From several 
institutions groups of students went into the villages for the same 
purpose. The students of one university carried on a program not 
only of political propaganda but also of child and adult education, 
which included entertainments, music, drama, personal and public 
hygiene, improved farming methods and current events. These 
students thus acted as articulaters of Chinese public opinion. One 
wonders why such educational efforts on the part of students should 
not be made a regular function of their academic experience even 
when war is not in the offing. That is one way of organizing for a 
useful end their youthful ebullition and ardor. To endeavor thus to 
interpret the outside world and China’s problems to the masses can 
produce little but good. Their activities were thus constructive as 
were as destructive. 


In general, as we have noted, relations between students and 
school authorities were mutually cordial. But did the authorities in 
Christian schools, in addition, do anything to guide the whirling 
minds of their students? Much such guidance was_ provided. 
Addresses -on patriotism were given by faculty members. In a 
women’s college the President (Chinese) arranged things so that the 
students could “think things through.” The students there faced 
important decisions in a meeting following the chapel service: They 
reached their own conclusions but were guided to the place where 
they were possible. During the week, when its regular work was 
suspended, one university had a daily morning program consisting of 
assembly, discussion groups, reports of findings thereof in another 
assembly and then a speech on the subject of the day by a qualified 
speaker. Leaders of groups met in a normal class every evening. 
The week’s work was summed up in a closing meeting. This 
guidance, looked on as “in a sense education at its best,” was, it was 
stated, “as clearly a complete success as anything ever attempted” 
in that institution. Speeches and lectures on the Manchurian 
situation have been frequent. In one case, at least, class papers were 
prepared on Manchuria and related topics. Much individual and 
group talk has gone on between faculty and students. The gap in 
regular academic work was not, therefore, just filled with useless 
activities. Into it went much education of a vital character! 


Classes in first aid were also given. In one case this was made 
general and not allowed to be preparation for war conditions only. 
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Some women students were trained for Red Cross work. One group 


of students arranged a sefies of entertainments from which they 


netted about $2,000 for the Red Cross. In these ways the educational 
purpose of the schools instead of being shunted onto a siding was 
shifted temporarily onto another line. It was education attuned to 
actual life. Instead of trying to suppress this inevitable and signi- 
ficant student political fervor most educators seized the opportunity 
to guide that fervor aright- 


School authorities have faced various solutions to the difficulties 


rooted in this political agitation. Some thought that the schools © 


should close until such time as order and regular work under 
legitimate authority could be maintained. “This is no way,” they 
said, “to conduct missionary education.” That attitude is due to 
failure to recognize that guidance as to the best appreach to such a 
situation is still “missionary education” even though regular studies 
suffer somewhat in consequence. One correspondent says about the 
proposal to close up schools:—‘“They say,” he quoted, ‘When peace 


and order is restored and students are free to think in science, © 


literature, history art and mathematics, philosophy and religion then 
we might come back!’ “Maybe!” he comments. “But what would 
there be to come back to? There might easily be no place for us. 
Our students, like the youth of the world, are seriously grappling 
with the fundamental! problems of life—a living, property owner- 
ship, social organizations, faith, the universe, themselves and sex. 
Many of their old standards are gone. They must set up new ones. 
What? Can we help them? Should we share with them our faith 
in the search for a new world order? Can we desert our friends in 
this hour of dire need?” His institution was faced by the fact, also, 
that unless it fitted into the situation and sought new students as 
usual there would be no funds to pay the staff. The only solution for 
them is to keep going forward as fast as possible. In the case of the 
institution where the students forced a closing of the school it was 
decided to reduce the number enrolled by about half when work is 
resumed and accept only those willing to abide by school authority. 
This confronts the institution with a serious financial problem but 
appears the wisest way out. In most Christian institutions on our 
list of correspondents, after some suspension of regular work, things 


went on much as usual and no pete serious problems were | 


created. 


The motives impelling students to participation in these demon- 
strations are mixed. Escape from irksome routine moved some. A 
trip to the capital interested others. Radical instigation from out- 
side or from students “planted” in an institution is another factor, 
though one about which conclusive evidence is not available. Little, 
however, is said about anti-foreignism in general in this movement: 
neither was it anti-Christian or anti-missionary. It was a wave of 
“patriotic or, at least, nationalistic fervor.” Many students asked, 


“What can I do to help China?” Around such a question much dis- 


cussion went one. 
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It is interesting to note that radical leadership, extreme activity 
and aggressiveness subsersive of regular school work has marked 
junior students more than those of senior grades. In one college 
“student politics were apparently controlled by freshmen.” In 
another case it was the lower classmen who called a mass meeting and 
voted to renew the strike which had been called off. - In a women’s 
college it was noted that the seniors were more consistent in their 
attitude towards militarism than the Christians who made up the 
majority of the students and included those in all grades. In the 
case of the university where serious trouble arose between authorities 
and students it was the principle of “one man, one vote” which gave ! 
the middle school student connected therewith more power in student 
meetings than the college seniors. When the restraining regulations 
mentioned above were announced the college students went back to . 

| work but the middle school students stayed out. In yet another 


university it was the social pressure of the Middle School Students’ 

Organization which led to these students remaining on strike for the 

last five weeks or more of the semester. The curve of radical opinion 

and action is, therefore, related somewhat to the immaturity of the 
students. 


The super-patriots within Christian and other schools have taken 
any hesitancy on the part of other students as a sign of wabbly 
patriotism. Sometimes this has meant that the more experienced 
students from whom restraining influences might have been expected - 
failed to stand out against their more radical companions. This 
factor in the situation is defined by a missionary as “the social 
cowardice which prevents many students not in sympathy with a 
given action from daring to take an unpopular position, or with- : 
stand the crowd.” This is undoubtedly true of many students. But ae 
it is not as influential a factor as might be too readily inferred. In b 
one institution some two hundred upper class students absented them- a 
selves from a mass meeting called by the lower classmen. These 
latter passed a motion to strike. Next morning the upper classmen 
called another mass meeting and overruled the vote to strike. In 8, 
the same university the middle school students were on strike for 9 
more than five weeks. Their efforts, however, to get the college 
students to join them proved ineffective. The students in a women’s 
college at first joined in with every move made by super-patriots. 

Later, in spite of criticism by the super-patriots, they declined to 
participate further in strikes or demonstrations with the result that 
only seven days were lost to regular college work. In another case 
the majority of the college students were in favor of continuing 
regular classes most of the time but owing to various reasons were 
not quite as successful in their attitude as the groups mentioned 
above. Two colleges, though the students were much agitated, did 
not go on strike at all. Thus mass psychology did not always carry 
the day. Serious disturbance in the institutions studied above was 


the exception, not the rule. 
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Some few groups of students are seeking to analyze the values 
in their recent experience of patriotic, political and national feeling. 
What are some of the values therein we have noted in this study? In 
general these experiences have had real educational value for many 
students. For one thing they suffered disillusionment as to the 
effectiveness of their efforts. They helped bring about a change in 
the Government but did not effect any radical change in the Gov- 
ernments’ attitude to the threatening situation. In the course of 
their discussions, lectures and addresses they gathered facts about 


_ the situation in Manchuria and conditions in China which served to 


make them more useful as enlighteners of the masses. During such 
enlightenment trips among the villages they learned much about 
rural life, something of great value to urban students. A large class 
from one institution, including members of the faculty as well as 
students, studied the Japanese language. Students gained much 
practice in extempore debating for, in some cases, the value of going 
on strike was warmly discussed. .They thus learned not only how 
to discuss public issues, a vital need in China, but also how to face 
the consequences of their proposed actions in helping meet them. In 
one institution prayer meetings of students were held anent the 
Manchurian problem. Students learned something also about the 
necessity of thinking through public issues and their own relation 
thereto. For many this meant a vital facing up to their part in 
effectively helping China. Some of them now see more clearly their 
function in the political life of their nation. 


One student wrote, in a somewhat plaintive strain, “Our Gov- 
ernment has no good method to defend our national rights and prove 
itself dutiful.” A university magazine thus summed up the mind 
of its students:—“Our students have keenly felt the” futility of 
demonstrations and slogan-shouting and have come to the conviction 
that the only hope for China lies in the building up of a strone and 
intelligent common people, eighty-five percent of whom reside in 
rural villages. To this task of enlightening the common people more 
and more students are now dedicating themselves.” Alongside the’ 
aggressiveness of Japan they faced the weaknesses of their own 
national life. One middle school senior, who took a trip to Nanking, 
noted how one delegation in spite of its expressed desire to suffer 
for China held up a train for two hours because its members dis- 
dained to ride in third class coaches. This and instances of students 
demolishing trains and railroad offices led him to write the following 
in his college magazine. “These incidents set me to thinking. We 
students should learn more how to build up rather than destroy. If 
we love China we should love what belongs to her; if we intend to 
save our country, let us preserve her instruments and public servants 
a To know how to save China we must first of all save 
ourselves from bad traits. Let us rid ourselves of these then we 
can save our country.” | 3 


_* 
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Their experiences, therefore gave some of the students furiously 
to think about themselves and their activities. Some spent hours 
learning to drill—in one college five hours a day—while others donned 
uniforms and acted as nearly like the soldiers they deemed necessary 
as possible. No public call for student volunteers came to them so 
we cannot tell what their actual response thereto would have been. 
They did what they saw to be possible. They made mistakes. They 
learned much nevertheless. They taught themselves many things! 


__ Qne value which came out of these experiences concerns most of 
those mentioned above. The students learned something of how to 
work in groups. Faculties worked with students. Students worked 
with other students not only in activities but in group thinking. In 
a woman’s college all patriotic activities were in charge of a joint 
faculty-student (Chinese) organization. In another university the 
students consulted with the President to obtain advice. In another 
institution faculty and students were a unit on what was done. Thus 
student minds concentrated on other than private and local interests. 
They learned how to cool their thought and direct their ardor. 


These student movements, disturbing. though they were to 
normal school routine, must not therefore be balanced on the debit 
side. They indicate a rising interest in the life of China and some 
articulation in vital political thinking. In general the methods the 
students used were moral rather than violent. As the future leaders 
in the life of China their experience as political demonstrators has 
given them something of lasting value even though, fortunately, their 
extreme demand failed to hit the bull’s eye. “Their campaigns and 
movements,” says one university magazine, “though sometimes ill- 


advised from the point of view of cool-headed observors, came out of, 


an earnest desire to help pull their nation out of deep waters.” 
0 


Christian Leadership in Chinese Education: 
BAEN E. LEE. 


HIRTY years ago no one would have disputed the leadership 
of missionary schools in Chinese modern education, both in 


curriculum and in the method of teaching. Missionary 

education since then has made progress, and we now have a 
number of leaders in public life who were educated in Christian inst- 
itutions. We may also say that the reputation of Christian schools 
is, even today, still good, since many non-Christian families prefer 
sending their children to Christian schools. But on the other hand 
- those who watch the development of education closely and keep up 
with various movements in China cannot avoid feeling that Christian 
education is rapidly falling behind. Here are a few facts that have 


led to this conclusion. 
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First, the reduction in standard of Christian schools at the 
time of registration. For instance, many senior middle schools have 
been registered as junior middle schools, and junior middle schools 
as primary schools, because both their equipment and teaching staff 
did not come up to government standards. Another conspicuous — 
point of backwardness is their method of instruction. Christian 
schools as a whole are using old-fashioned teaching methods, parti- 
cularly in the primary grades. The reason for this may be that 
superintendents or teachers of such schools have not had adequate 
training. The third defect, which is rather conspicuous in mission- 
ary schools, is an overemphasis on religious education at the expense 
of general education. The idea seems to be that since church schools 
are primarily established for religious propaganda, they must justify 
the contributions received for such work by operating first and fore- 
most as schools for religious education. Most of them have followed 
this policy. | 


Such a method clearly weakens instruction in general knowledge, 
particularly in the social and natural sciences. Let me illustrate 
with one example. We have frequently found graduates from 
mission primary schools who are quite conversant with the Jewish 
history in the stories of the Old Testament, but who have not the 
least idea of the history of their own country, China. Of course 
registered mission schools now have to follow government regulations 
and must pay more attention to general curriculum, but this over- 
emphasis on religion in former days has greatly weakened their 
educational value. To some extent this weakness prevails also in 
middle schools and colleges. ) 


Fourth, the generally limited amount of money spent on educa- 
tion has handicapped the free development of Christian education in 
China, since (with the exception of a few institutions) the amount 
spent on education is but a part of that intended for evangelistic 
work, and hence there is always rivalry between evangelism and 
education. Most donations to the missions are not earmarked for 
education, and missionaries who probably came to China for evange- 
listic work naturally feel reluctant to devote large sums of money to. 
education. As Christian schools became more numerous and work 
increases the money originally intended for education could not be 
increased as rapidly as the situation demanded. During recent years 
government and private educational institutions in China have made 
very rapid progress. Christian institutions were soon overshadow- 
ed by this swift growth of non-Christian schools, and because of the 
handicaps under which Christian institutions had been laboring, non- 
Christian schools were able to outrun them. Hence the danger of 
Christian schools losing rapidly their leadership in Chinese education. 


Is it desirable that Christian churches should lead in education? 
Christian work in China is usually divided into three sections: 
evangelistic, medical and educational. In the past, education has not 
only been a means of reaching the higher strata of society, but has 
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also raised many Christian families of the lower classes to a higher 
one. This, as compared with evangelism, has given Christianity a 
far reaching influence in China, because where the former chiefly 
reaches only the lower classes, the latter brings the knowledge of 
Christianity to those in influential positions. 


We are all aware that with the financial resources at their com- 
mand, institutions for Christian education in China can never out- 
number the Chinese institutions. There are bound to be more non- 
Christian than Christian schools in China; perhaps many times more. 
The only possibility for Christian education to hold leadership in 
China, will be in emphasizing the quality of its work. It cannot 
afford to lose leadership in education, because this leadership enables 
the Church to produce men who can command the respect of society 
by rendering it valuable service. If Christian education loses its 
position of leadership on account of backwardness, we shall see in 
the future not only fewer non-Christian families sending their 
children to Christian schools, but probably Christian families also 
sending their children to non-Christian schools. The Christian 

schools will thus dwindle into a place of insignificance. 


In order to improve the quality of their work, it seems to me 
that the Church in China should place education, as far as possible, 
in the hands of experts; men who are trained for teaching, who are 
versed not only in the principles of education, but who have also had 
adequate experience in educational work. ‘Under the direction of 
such men, who are not primarily evangelistic, i.e., not particularly 
trained in theology, the Church can hope to conduct Christian 
education along up-to-date and scientific lines. The second step 
necessary for the improvement of Christian education in China is 
the separation of school finances from those of the Church. Dona- 
tions should be especially marked for educational work, not only for 
higher institutions, but also for middle and primary schools. This 
would enable such schools to have adequate equipment and to hire 
competent teachers for up-to-date work. In other words, let Christian 
education be conducted primarily for education in the Christian spirit, 
so that mission schools in China may retain, or rather regain, the 
_ Jeadership which they enjoyed a generation ago. 


Perhaps some may say that if finances for schools should become 
independent at this time of crisis, there would be no funds coming 
in for education, since at present the outlook for Christian education 
in China seems to be most discouraging to donors in foreign lands. 
This may be true because the donors have hitherto given with the 
intention of promoting evangelism only; but if a special effort is 
made to show. the importance of education in missionary work in 
China, probably a wider and successful appeal could be made for 
Christian educational work. 
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Christian Schools and China’s Crisis 
JOHN S. BARR 


T no previous time in the history of Christian education in 
A China has there been such great need for support from 
4A) abroad, as during this present crisis. The importance of 

the present situation, full of vital dangers and strategic 
opportunities cannot be overemphasized. Westerners in China and 
in their own countries are vastly concerned when they read of 
student strikes and disorder in the schools, and are wondering again 
whether they ought not to withhold their support from these 
scholastic agencies which apparently are not functioning at all 
satisfactorily. “Should we give our money to schools whose students 
go on strike?”—they ask, and also, “Would it not be more worth- 
while to transfer our backing to the support of other Christian 
agencies?” This article will attempt to explain these student 
uprisings, and further, justify the contention that it is highly 
important to increase the support presently accorded to Christian 
schools in China. The-present crisis shows that China’s greatest 
need is for citizens of the highest integrity and loftiest character who 
will work unselfishly for their nation, and it is just in that realm—in 
the upbuilding of a high character—that the Christian schools are 
seeking to make their contribution. Hence the support from western 
peoples that is most urgently required by the Christian schools, is a 
sympathetic understanding, moral encouragement and missionary 
teachers who will help to guide these young enthusiasts—the Chinese 
students—to build a nation that will be a worthy part of the Kingdom 
of God of earth. 3 


- . The main factors concerning the student strikes are rather 
well-known, so they will only be briefly outlined. Though China has 
a vast population, only a small proportion are literate. And 80, the » 
student classes form a high percentage of the educated public and 
since 1915—if not before—they have considered that it was largely 
their duty to bring patriotic enlightenment to the masses. In this 
particular dispute, also, it must not be forgotten that the notorious 
Twenty-One Demands made by Japan in 1915, plus the Tsinan affair 
in 1928 when the Japanese action was responsible for the stopping 
of the northward Nationalist advance, and the addition of various 
minor irritating Sino-Japanese incidents, had already engendered 
inimical feelings towards Japan. When therefore the _Japanese 
military machine started its aggression on September 18th, it is small 
wonder that the student explosion was very intensive and extensive. 
The nation-wide feelings of resentment were further intensified by 
the thoughts that Japan was taking advantage of China at a time 
when she was already sorely distressed by the disastrous a 
described by a competent international authority as perhaps a 
most disastrous floods in the history of man—Communist attacks, ; e 
government disunity created by the breaking-away of the Canton . 
faction, and the lack of good diplomatic representatives in the capl 
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of the West. One small point which the magnitude of the Manchurian 
invasion has caused to be generally overlooked must not be omitted. 
The Japanese statement declared that the blasting of a portion of 
their south Manchurian Railway line by Chinese soldiers was the cause 
of their taking such militaristic action. Yet, independent foreigners 
elucidated mystifying details such as the fact, that the night express 
train passed over the scene of this “blasting,” a brief ten minutes or 
so after the line had been destroyed—according to the official J apan- 
ese report. If Japan did not officially declare war, she has certainly 
used warlike methods aplenty. Moreover, the very completeness 
of this Japanese military invasion—step by step, throughout these 
succeeding months—has obviously only helped to fan the flames of 
‘bitter feeling. The seizure and destruction of lives, property, 
financial resources, etc., coupled with persistent attempts to set up 
“puppet” governments in Manchuria were actions that would have 
aroused even the most peace-loving pacifist. Few foreigners, if any, 
realise the intense feelings of the Chinese educated public. Would 
any English student or American or French or any other foreign 
student be content to sit patiently whilst a section of his native land 
was systematically and relentlessly occupied by an enemy? An 
editorial in a Shanghai foreign paper declared. “It cannot be said 
that the practical effect of these declarations (Japanese) has been 
reassuring. So far as can be seen the march of Japanese occupation 
has proceeded in Manchuria with logical and unperturbed lucidity. 
There have been occasional checks and halts, especially when the 
telegraph wires to Geneva were busy, but in substance the effect has 
been to justify the militarists’ view that their dispositions have been 
made according to plan....China cannot be expected to remain 
indefinitely a passive picture of disregarded woe. The suggestion, 
moreover, that Japan is fighting the battle of the other Powers 
- requires to be firmly refuted....It has also the practical defect of 
ignoring the actual effect of recent Japanese actions in Manchuria on 
the policy of the ‘open door’ and on the trade interests of other 
countries in friendly relations with China as well as with Japan.” 


Let us here interpolate a few remarks regarding the demands 
for passivity on the part of Chinese students made by many foreign 
critics. On December 27th, the London Observer said, “The 
political confusion at Nanking and the fact that the League of 
Nations’ Commission is not expected to arrive in Manchuria till the 
end of January(!) inevitably suspend the action of diplomacy. 
Patience is not only the best, but the only possible refuge in this 
baffling problem. In the meantime, everything depends upon the 
restraint and good sense of Tokyo.” Patience—restraint—and a 
few days after December 27th, the Japanese troops had occupied 
Chinchow. On January 18th, a Shanghai newspaper editorial stated, 
“With the Commission of the League appointed they (the Chinese 
public) can honourably and practically leave the Manchurian issue 
for the time being to itself.” And yet, that evening’s paper reported 
that the Japanese had taken over—without as much as by your leave 
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—a section of the Peking-Mukden Railway line. Finally, if Sir John © 
Simon on January 18th in London declared that “the League’s 
success in Manchuria was not all one could wish it to have been.” No 
wonder the Chinese students find it difficult to believe in the power 


of the League! 


And now, to our subject—the present student strikes. Almost 
évery school has had its own” Anti-Japanese Save the Country Asso- 
tion,” and these have been linked together in the student unions. 
The middle schools have a union, and the college students have a 
separate union—the two unions, however, being connected to a 
certain extent. (Primary schools unattached to middle schools have 
not been much affected by this movement. Women students in the 
colleges have been almost as active as their male companions, and 
girls’ middle schools have also been affected.) The organization of 
these unions has been highly perfected—they have sub-committees 
for picketing, propaganda, inspection, finance, etc. The school 
associations and city associations are conducted on democratic prin- 
ciples and have quite strict regulations. The activities of this move- 
ment take the form of military drill, (the student army being called 
“The Righteous and Brave Army’’) conducting a vigorous boycott of 
Japanese goods, studying the Manchurian dispute and situation from 
all its angles, carrying on flagdays to raise money, sending pro- 
paganda parties into the country districts, organising processions, 
demonstrations and strikes, sending delegations of hundreds of 
students even from the extreme north and the far south to the capital 
to demand war, etc., etc. The energy, time, money, etc., voluntarily 
devoted by the students to these patriotic activities have been pro- 
digious. On occasion they have been willing to remain all through 
the night in the open air braving the elements in order to accomplish 
their desired object. The ability shown in several places to plan and 
direct the operations of thousands of men and women students has 
been far more successful than the skill of the government authorities 
in combatting these same operations. Clever and cuning generalship 
has been displayed in the conduct of large-scale campaigns, together 
with scrupulous care in the supervision of details. 


Who are the leaders, what are the aims, and what are the 
methods of this powerful mobilised unit of public opinion? In the 
majority of cases, the leaders are ordinary students elected by their 
fellows; undoubtedly, in some instances the leaders have been Com- 
munist or radical agitators of a different stamp. For the outsider 
and also for the student followers, a difficulty crops up at that point, 
since it is often not at all easy to distinguish between a good leader 
and a bad one. The aims of this movement are somewhat confusing, 
because although the general idea is to oppose Japanese aggression, 
the leaders may frequently find that the immediate purpose of some 
of their followers is to avoid exams, to play rather than to study, to 


utilise the disturbed environment to attack a particular principal or 


teacher, etc. It may be well at this juncture to reiterate that the 
position of the student class makes them feel that the farmers, 
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merchants, generals, politicians, etc., are not whole-heartedly ready 
to serve their country in an honest and sacrificial spirit. -Hence, in 
some cities the students have attacked the local Anti-Japanese 
_ association, because the latter was corrupt and making away with 

money contributed by the citizens. Let us quote again from a foreign 
newspaper. “They (the students) feel that their yearnings are 
being hopelessly destroyed, that their faith in political creeds has 
been shattered. This no doubt is all very wrong of them. It cannot 
however be denied the quality of earnest patriotic zeal and the fervour 
of youthful idealism.” | 


The crux of the problem now emerges—are the methods right 
or wrong? Right away, as a teacher who has talked with students 
of various schools, I claim boldly that the majority of the Chinese 
students disapprove of radical, violent and destructive methods. 
When excess of mob violence has led to unfortunate results, frequent- 
ly student associations have broken away from the union and issued 
statements deploring that radical agitators had led student groups to 
commit disorders unworthy of real students. In more than one 
school, when a vote of the whole student body has been called for, a 
large majority has elected to study rather than to strike. The com- 
plications surrounding the choosing and carrying out of the right 
method are, however, simply enormous. In some government schools 
for instance, for political or other reasons the teachers have some- 
times incited the students to manifest their disapproval of govern- 
ment inaction by striking and demonstrating in the capital city. 
Ex-politicians give a backing and blessing to the irruptions by 
declaring that the student uprisings should not be ruthlessly sup- 
pressed as ‘they are an expression of democratic feelings. Moreover 
it is inconceivably difficult for the more thoughtful students to carry 
weight with their fellows in leading them to protest actively against 
and dissociate themselves from the suicidal policies often adopted by 
the powerful union and this for two reasons. First, because the 
Union continually vociferates the cunning appeal of ‘Unity’! China 
needs unity, and if a student association breaks the student unity, 
what an unpatriotic example for the masses! The cunning in that 
slogan is that no student or student association likes to be labelled 
unpatriotic. The second reason is also frequently insurmountable— 
namely the power of the vote.- Naturally, in any college or middle 
school, the junior students outnumber the seniors, and as every 
decision has to be democratically voted upon by the whole student 
body, the task of the seniors in guiding the juniors is peculiarly 
difficult since on the face of it the senior student is appealing for 
work, study and other laborious tasks not nearly so attractive as 


opportunities to play. 

But, the question will be asked-why don’t the authorities sup- 
press and control these strikes? Well, careful thinking is needed on — 
this matter because we must first discern who are the authorities. 
The principal and teachers are not the sole or powerful authority, 
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since fifty teachers numerically can obviously be overpowered phy- 
sicially by a student body of say 500. Since student strikes are not 
unknown in foreign countries, we may imagine what happens in a 
similar situation in the West, and then immediately we discover that 
police control i.e. government authority, is what law and order are 
based upon. Can parents, often hundreds of miles away from a 
school control their striking sons and daughters? No! It is evident 
that the fundamental controlling authority which has the means, the 
power to suppress violent disorder is the police force. Unfortunately 
this is not yet an effective force in China. Both in Shanghai and in 
Nanking during this past autumn, the students have successfully 
resisted police action, in some cases actually disarming the very 
policemen who were sent to arrest them. When 1,000 or 10,000 
students band themselves together under determined leadership to 
force an issue by using somewhat violent methods, they can only be 
deflected from their goal by an equally strong, loyal, determined and 
efficient police force. Such a police force does not yet exist and the 
students know it. The power of the students is a deadly weapon 
in the hands of an opposition political party, and any repressive action 
by the harassed government is liable to breed further discontent. 
Yet the results of the freedom and license enjoyed by so many 
students to such an extent that they have on occasion completely 
paralysed and almost controlled the government, is bound to have 
disastrous effects on the future of the youth of this land, unless they 
can be speedily subdued. 


What of the Christian schools since September 18th? As a 
whole, they have had a good record. Some government schools and 
colleges have been on an almost continuous strike since September 
18th—no normal classwork has been carried on at all: In almost all 
the Christian schools, however, a considerable amount of regular study 
has been carried on, perhaps three or four weeks has been the period 
of the actual strike. One well-known Shanghai Christian colleze— 
the University of Shanghai—has had a splendid record inasmuch as 
whilst all the government universities were on strike, this university | 
though its student association was a member of the union, continued 
its classes right to the end of the term, allowing themselves a one-day 
strike. The courage on the part of the students and the faculty of 
such a Christian institution is deserving of the highest praise. Many 
Christian middle schools have conducted an admirable struggle 
against the banal influence of a powerful. radical union. Let us 
remember, as has been stated above, that it is a most difficult task 
to fight against the oppression of a strong student union. Christian 
schools have been subjected to picketing in more than one place. 
Moreover—and this is a most important point—the Christian schools 
have generally stood for the use of Christian principles.in the solution 
of this dispute, i.e. the non-adoption of force, the anneal to vacific 
methods such as were claimed under the League of Nations. Kellogg 
Pact, etc. Alas, how bitter has been the attack of non-Christian 
students on our Christian organizations here in China since these 
international organisations for peace have failed to stop the Japanese 
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advance and have apparently failed to help China when she resolved 
to use the pacific method of settling disputes. As one Chinese writer 
put it, “The League at the very outset gave China assurances of a 
settlement in accordance with its covenant, and relying upon such 
assurances China permitted Japan to advance from one point to 
another. She stood all sacrifices, in the loss of lives and properties, 
in the hope of an amicable settlement through the League, but all 
such sacrifices have been in vain. Had the League not been in 
existence, China would not have counted upon its support. She may 
have had to give into Japan as she will have to now in spite of the 
League’s high-sounding pronouncements, but at least she could have 
saved considerable bloodshed and localised the affair at an opportune 
moment.” Christian students and schools stand implicitly for Chris- 
tian principles—honesty, sacrificial service, law, order, a spirit of 
love, the use of peaceful methods in settling international disputes— 
principles that are of paramount importance if China is to be saved 
from chaos. The Chinese Christians realise the gravity of the 
present perilous situation, and are courageously striving against 
heavy odds to guide the aroused feelings of the Chinese populace 
along sane, constructive lines. If Communism wins out over Chris- 
tianity in China, the results will not only be disastrous for China 
but also for the whole world. 


As recently as January 18th, when many of the political leaders 


were clamouring for the severance of diplomatic relations with Japan, 
the Christian ex-President Chiang Kai-shek expressed his determined 
stand against any such proposals. He declared that the medium of 
the League of Nations, the advocate of international peace and justice 
should be relied upon for a satisfactory settlement of the Sino- 
Japanese dispute in Manchuria. He added,” If all the government 
and Party leaders should decide to consolidate their efforts for the 
cause of national salvation, and the people pledge their united support 


for the government, I am confident that China will not lose a bit of | 


her territory but will in the long run win the day and justice and 
righteousness will triumph in the Far East.” That leader and other 
Christians who similarly stand for a non-warlike policy, are courage- 
ously struggling to commit China to a course which is obviously very 
difficult, extremely unpopular, and which involves a sore trial of 
suffering and patience—yet that course is the only one to save China. 
It is definitely the Christian Way. In this perilous hour, are the 
Christians in +4 West going to forsake their brethren in the so-called 
“younger churches” of the East? Surely the time demands that 
strong support be given to those who follow Christ in China and seek 
to make His influence felt in national, local and individual problems. 


Do not let us forget that M. Briand declared,” it was a crime 
against humanity for any event to be permitted to occur which might 
result in shaking the confidence of the world in the League.” And 
Professor Gilbert Murray stated, “If the Japanese armies as distinct 
from the Japanese government, can defy the League of Nations, it is 
not a temporary setback to the League of Nations but a world 
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calamity of the first order. If the League of Nations is to be made 
impotent in the face of acts of war of this sort we cannot contemplate 
with any degree of confidence a continuance of western civilization 
as it now stands.” An English weekly put it in these words:— 
“The desperate confusion in Manchuria shows ever more plainly the 
folly of Japan in taking the law into her own hands instead of relying 
on the League. Japan is not the only nation with great interests in 
Manchuria. America, Russia and our own country have immense 
trading interests there, and if police action were necessary it should 
have been taken under the authority of the League. Every supporter 
of the League must urge his government to strengthen the hands of 
Geneva, for apathy can only result in real war in the East and the 
discrediting of the League as a bulwark of peace.” Foreigners in 
China would do well to ponder over these statements, because to 
quote Dr. J. Usang Liy,” If influential journals all over the world 
take the stand of expediency, overlooking human experience and treat 
the violation of treaties indifferently simply because their ‘vital’ . 
interests are not immediately at stake, then the public will be led 
backward and great governments will return to barbarism.” Surely 
it is not a good sign for the future that the failure of peaceful methods 
and the invocation of League assistance is driving Chinese students 
to clamour for the overthrow of pacific methods. 


The future of missionary work in China is hanging in the 
balance—it has been gravely imperilled by the events of the last five 
months. Already the failure of the League and the “Christian” 
Powers to stop the Japanese conquest of Manchuria is causing many 
to lose faith in the efficacy of Christian principles, thus making it 
still harder for students to believe in Christianity. The crisis 
demands a renewed consecration to the cause of building up the 
Kingdom of God on earth without delay. China is facine over- 
whelming difficulties. She is standing at the cross-road. The only 
hope for obtaining a strong, peaceful China—with obvious inter- 
national implications for weal or woe—lies in her students, and 
specifically in the hope that they can be so inspired and guided as to 
build the new China on a strong Christian foundation. The ideals 
that the Christian schools stand for, are of vital necessity for the 
youth of this vast country. A sympathetic understanding, moral 
encouragement and western teachers who will offer their services to 
guide this enthusiastic youth and develop Christian character in these 
voung men and women, are the contributions that are urgently needed 
to-day. Westerners in China and in their home countries must lend 
more active support to those agencies which exist to promote inter- 
national peace, and simultaneously must give more real backing to 
the Christian schools and other Christian agencies in China.* 


*This article was written before January 28th. What happened then and 
is still taking place, reinforces tenfold the arguments advanced for the support 
of the Christian schools. | 
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Bridge for Becoming Immortals.* 
TRANSLATED BY D. C. GRAHAM 


The patron saint Tsang Shan Feng said, 


“In a thousand kalpas it is rare that we have 
immortals to save (ferry) us. 


All mortals should quickly accumulate merit. 


When three thousand merits have been couiiliitie’: 
you will roam in (enter) the world of the immortals. 


If you lose this opportunity, it will be very 
hard to find another. 


ti HEN I, a poor Taoist.7 left my dwelling, ten thousand great 

lights and a five-colored (vari-colored ) cloud upheld my 
body, and there were a thousand auspicious influences (such 
as are enjoyed only by emperors, immortals, etc.), and then 
the disciples in rows on the right and on the left, their hands grasping 
precious things. The elves of the mountains and the monsters of the 
seas fled very far away and concealed themselves. In the final year 
I came to earth and used the planchette to propagate religion in 


* This book was published and is used by the Ru T’an (4 #), a religious 
society rivalling the Buddhists and the Taoists. It uses a name which is 
commonly identified with Confucianism. It is not, however, the K’ong 
Giao ( 7, &), or the Confucian religion. Most of its practices and teachings 
closely resemble those of the Buddhists and the Taoists. It places a special 
emphasis on living on a vegetarian diet, and on the reading of the Sacred 
Books. The books read include those of the Buddhists and Taoists, and 


others published by the Ru T’an itself. The planchette is used to secure 


revelations from gods and immortals, and most of the publications of the 

society are revelations received through the planchette. Vegetables are 
generally offered as sacrifices to the gods instead of meat. This is in order 
to avoid the taking of life, a practice and an attitude which are the natural 
outcome of the doctrine of karma and transmigration. 


This book is the result of revelations through the planchette. Its 
language is simple, and it abounds in local expressions. This is a free 
translation, aiming to interpret the sense and spirit of the original. The 
Chinese teacher who assisted the writer in making this translation said, 
“This book reveals the inside conditions of Chinese homes, and the inner 
lives, attitudes, and customs of the Chinese people as they aa are, and 
as they cannot be seen on the surface.” 


. This book leans nearer to Taoism than to Buddhism in its teachings. 
The Taoists speak of becoming immortals, and the Buddhists of becoming 
Buddhas. In this book much liberty is used in changing back and forth 
between the singular and the plural, between the first, second, and third 
persons, and between the present, past, and future tenses. In the original 
there is no paragraphing. (The Editor has, however, divided the manuscript 
into paragraphs in order to make reading easier). 


_ + The words Tao ren ( # A), translated by the term Taoist, do not mean 
a Taoist priest, but a scholar of the Tao. (it). ; 
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order to save all mortals, so they might escape the bitter sea and be 
able to attend the P’an T’ao Festival ( # @).t When I arrived 
this evening at the incense altar the hour was still early. On both 
sides of the incense altar, all the members were standing, as though 
they were arranged around an old immortal. When I took my place 
on the sand platform, I laughed aloud (with pleasure), and made 
known the reasons why all the immortals propagate religion. 


It was a very early time when P’an Ku (4 #4) opened heaven 
and earth. It was the woman Mother Wa (4 #3 #§) who melted 
stones and repaired the sky. The emperor Shen Long (#} #) per- 
fected the five grains which are truly precious for nourishing life. 
Shuen Yuen ( #f #&) perfected clothing and passed down the yellow 
dragon robes (worn by emperors) to future generations. The 
emperor Hu Hsi (4K g§) reduced the human relationships to order. 
Who does not know that the emperor U of the Hsia Dynasty (Waist) 
subjugated the waters and opened the nine rivers? These are very 
ancient matters, and can hardly be explained in a short time. In 
those days the people were happy, the rain was propitious, and the 
wind proper. There were’no wars, pestilences, or thieves. Then, in 
this world of dust (in this world), people were very few. 


Wu Shen Mu ( 4 4 #}), a goddess whose name implies that she 
was never born, but just naturally existed, in her heavenly palace, 
looked with her clever eyes, and commanded all the fairies of the 
heavenly palaces to come down to earth, nine million and six hundred 
thousand of them. The fairies were truly numerous. On the earth 
they also added roots and sprouts. They came down one by one and 
* confused the seven openings of their minds (became confused in their 
minds), and because of wine, fornication, wealth, or anger, they 
committed a thousand sins. They were born, they died. They died, 
and were again born, and transmigration has become hard to end. 
It is most pitiful, for they are without resource. Wu Shen Mu there- 
fore commanded the Ran Den Buddha ( & 4 #), the Lampbearer 
and Sakyamuni to propagate religion, and with whole hearts to save 
all mortals so that they may become happy and be at leisure. 
Sakyamuni and the Ran Den Buddha exerted a great deal of energy.. 
Because they could not save all mortals, they wept very loudly. They 
performed their work of saving twice, then went back to the palace 
to return their commission. Wu Shen Mu, in the palace of heaven, 
with tearful eyes, wept loudly. Up to this time, on the red earth, 
calamities have continued, and all the immortals on the earth must 
suffer hardships. In the twenty-sixth year of Kuanghsu ( B + 4¢), 
Wu Shen Mu gave orders to propagate religion. She commanded the 
Seven Holy Ones, and having received orders from heaven, they did 
not dare to refuse. Kuan Shen Ren (#§#A), God of War, with 
Kuanyin and Chuan Chu went about continually. Also there were 
Wen Ts’ang (3% & ), God of Learning, and the Kitchen God, who 


t “ S&§@@ a festival on the third of the third moon in honor of the birthday 
of MEH.” Giles, Chinese-English Dictionary, page 857. 
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proclaimed a thousand teachings. Lu Shuen Yan i 

the old hermit (Tsang Shan Feng, the speaker), pe i Een 
the mysterious. In addition, there were also all the immortals, who 
gave their help, and everywhere established incense altars and used 
many methods. They used the divining board and the planchette, 
and gradually used them more efficiently. They propagated the 
sacred books (sutras), and decisions, and also preached great 
doctrines. Would that they could take all creatures and conduct 
them up to heaven, imprinting red seals on them, and giving them 
cinnabar pills that protect people like treasures, bowing down at the 
court of the Jade Emperor, and beseeching him to forgive the people. 


Those who have great merit will be reported to the Jade Emperor 
and be given a loftier name. When their meritorious labors are 
finished, under the orders of the Jade Emperor, they may go to the 
preeminent court (that of the Jade Emperor.) Those who have little 
merit should be constantly instructed so that they may through 
hardship create merit, and in the future they will be rewarded 
according to their merits. Some will be low, and some high. As to 
those who have no merit, it is only necessary for them with their 
minds fixed on correct doctrine to avoid committing sins, and all the 
gods will protect them, so that they will not meet calamities. The 
one who is detestable is he who is not loyal and filial, and causes his 
mind to use unworthy schemes, and does not believe in the gods. 
Those who destroy living things, and covet fornication, and do not 
care for conscience, after a while evil fortune will come-upon them, 
and they will meet death by means of guns or swords. After they 
are dead, they will reside in hell, and they will lose their existence as 
human beings. When their punishment has been completed, they 
will change into domestic animals. It will be difficult to again attain 


to human existance. 


Alas, there is a kind of people with large foundations, who 
naturally are capable of becoming immortals, who came down from | 
the throne of the Jade Emperor, and were born in wealthy homes, 
but whose minds have been deceived. They covet wine, fornication, 
wealth, and influence, and are very proud. But they are entirely 
ignorant of how to do good deeds, or how to conform with holy 
religion. When they have lost this opportunity, they will have no 
way out. There’is also a class of people who have the roots for 
becoming immortals, who become bound by guilt. When they think 
about doing good, they are afraid of spending money, or of troubling 
their hearts. All immortals, when their work of saving has been 
completed, sweep away evil fortune. Evil people are collected in the 
city of suffering and death, and it will be hard for them to become 
reborn as human beings. They must wait one hundred thousand 
years until the preaching of the doctrine is resumed. Then they 


must have great merit before they can escape. 
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All the immortals, having received the commands of heaven, will 
descend to earth, and as on earth the great leaders, having received 
the imperial command, go forth from the palace (to conduct. the 
examinations—this refers to the examinations as conducted under 
the Manchu government), so all the disciples of the altar (disciples 
of the Ru T’an society), like those scholars who went forth to conduct 
the examinations, will have work. and secure merit, and from lowly 
positions they will climb higher. 


It is only necessary to be more industrious, = by hardship 
develon merit, and step by step mount higher, and you can (through . 
promotion) enter the palace of the Emperor. Before long they will 
be exalted to the position of immortals, and will be able to attend 
the Pan T’ao Festival. For ten million years you will be an immortal, 
and will be able to travel among clouds or the islands of the sea. 
You will excel great officials one hundred fold, and will neither be 
reborn nor die, but will live long without becoming old. By blowing 
your breath you will be able to behead demons or kill goblins. One 
can not fully describe your marvellous, endless powers as an immortal. 
On the one hand, you will order your pupils to do hard tasks for you. 
(On the other hand), you will give instructions to lead back (the 
conduct of men). All the gods will report to the Jade Emperor 
above, and there will naturally be a reward. I say to you that if on 
earth you assist the holy religion, you will be exalted to a great Arhat 
and your joy will overflow. 


I will now go elsewhere and instruct my pupils, and save mortals 
from the fiery pit, lest they suffer calamities. But you who are 
producing this literature (copying this exhortation) should regard 
the common as marvellous, and then you will be able to awaken from — 
your deceptions and transform your hearts. 


AN EXHORTATION TO ABSTAIN FROM THE USE OF OPIUM 
BY SHEN WAN SHAN 


To attain to human existence requires enduring ten thousand 
hardships. Today human beings are enslaved by opium. Not only 
are they therefore unable to ascend to that shore, but in addition 
family possessions will all be lost. 


Alas, in this world those who smoke opium are not merely the 
stupid, for each of them is very bright. Yet they wilfully go and 
smoke it. The reason for this is that a vengeful demon has deceived 
their three souls (= 8%). Educated people are naturally vessels of 
gold and jade, but when they smoke opium, they are changed into 
useless people. Farmers with families are very industrious. When 
they smoke opium, they ruin their homes. Men with handicrafts are 
very skillful, and everybody hires them. When they smoke opium, 
nobody will gladly engage them to carry on their trade. Merchants 
who have flourishing business, and have doubled their money, when 
they smoke opium, become negligent so that they use up their 
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capital. As to rich people, if they smoke opium, their families will 
not flourish. Poor people, if they smoke opium, have no way of 
supporting themselves: Young people, if they smoke opium, shorten 
their lives. Women, if they smoke opium, ruin | their chastity and 
lose their reputations. 


It can be seen that opium vently bewilders men’s souls. There 
are many Chinese heroes who are seized by it. Although it is like 
a black fluid, it has some powers. It is the natural fruit of‘an herb, 
which is scratched open, and the fluid is boiled. People who plant 
opium, when reaping it, if it sticks too hard, spit saliva on it, mix 
them (the saliva and the opium) together, return home, place it in a 
jar or a bowl, and then take it to market and sell it to those who 
‘purchase opium. When the other has bought it, he stews it into 
opium and sells it to you to satisfy your craving. You take it, and 
at the lamp burn it, and inhale it. When you have smoked it, with 
that saliva in it, how can it be clean? When you have swallowed 
(the smoke), it defiles the gods of the five viscera (this is rhetorical, 
and merely expresses respect for the internal organs). 


There are many whose spirits are deceived, who stupidly search 
about and act wantonly, who do not care for sons or daughters, or for 
parents, who injure you so that the whole family can not be har- 


monious, who injure you so that you sell your property, and even 


the graves of your ancestors, who injure you fathers and sons so 
that you develop hatred, who injure you husbands and wives so that 
you quarrel, who injure you brothers so that you constantly get into 
disputes, and who do injury to you friends so that you can not 
associate together. Think carefully! People who smoke opium are 
truly foolish. Why do they with open eyes leap into the fiery pit? 


I notice that one does not begin to smoke on purpose. Generally 
it is while lying near the plate (where the opium of a friend who is 
smoking is placed), and visiting, that the habit is developed. The 
friend waits until you are going daily and have the craving. He 
engages in some excellent conversation, and deceives you, discussing 
. people’s virtues and faults, and boasting. He does not fear that he 
will commit sins of the mouth, or that calamities will overtake him. 
He says that the daughter in a certain home is crooked in root and 
stalk. He also says that the wife of a certain man committed 
fornication with a certain person. His speech is powerful. He has 
in mind causing you to buy opium for him, but it is not convenient to 
say so. He pretends that there is not enough opium to. satisfy his 
craving, and that he would like to have you go and buy a little, but 
that he has no money. You who are on the same couch with the 
smoker, and on the same pillow, can hardly say that opium smokers 
can avoid spending money. After a while, when you have acquired 
the habit, if you go to smoke his opium, he will not allow you to. 
You can not avoid buying the instruments for smoking opium your- 
self. You will purchase the needle, the knife, and the jug. - 
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When you first begin smoking opium, your wife will hate you, 
and your aged parents may die of anger. All your brothers will hate 
you. — They fear that when you become poor by smoking opium, you 
will implicate them. Your wife will with bitter heart urge you, 
weeping until she has no mere tears to weep. She says she fears 
that in the future food and clothing cannot be obtained. Your sons 
and daughters will hate you behind your back. They. will say that 
by smoking opium you have harmed the whole family, and that 
because of you the family caanot be harmonious. Unavoidably your 
relatives will be called together, and the family divided, determining 
who shall receive two shares and two three. Then, needless to say, 
you may smoke opium openly at home.* He will buy a few ounces 
of good opium and boil it, and smoke until the third, or even until 
the fifth watch before blowing out the lamp. In his family, as the 
money is used up, then his condition may be called distressing. He 
will think of going to work for others, but nobody will hire him. 
He will think of hard labor, but his body is uséd only to light work. 
He will have no money, and will be unable to borrow. He will think 
of every method for borrowing, and will crave opium and hunger for 
food. His clothes will. become ragged. His relatives and friends 
will not recognize him. They will say that since he does not practice 
what is right, how can he blame anybody? When it is winter, and 
it becomes cold, his teeth will shiver. This person will dislike him, 
and that person will hate him, and he can only die. When he has 
left (by death) wife and children, he will have no one that he can 
depend upon (to perform the ancestral rites which furnish the dead 
with food, clothing, money, etc.). Many wives in such circumstances 
remarry and follow after other husbands. Having said this much, 
I exhort gentlemen of understanding to think carefully. Such is the 
end of men who are injured by smoking opium. It is in vain that 
one’s ancestors, after hardships, have handed down the inheritance. 
It will now all he transformed into dust and ashes through the 
smoking of opium. It is’ in vain that one has a pretty wife. 
Marriages are determined (fated). Yet now he (the opium smoker) 
cannot be united with his wife, but the two will be separated. It is 
in vain that his sons and daughters have been born. Now, when the 
are suffering cold and hunger, how unfeeling he is. 


Gentlemen, do not blame me for my stupid and confused words. 
I hope that at an early time people will see clearly, lest their entire 
lives be injured. I desire to preach an efficacions method for break- 
ing off opium. I see that it is difficult for any one of you (who 


* This book was written near the close of the Manchu Dynasty. In recent 
years opium smoking has become so common in West China that no more 
is thought of it in many families than is thought of smoking tobacco in the 
Occident. Opium and opium pipes are openly offered for sale. While 

walking along the city streets a person can see, through open doors, people 
smoking opium in homes and in shops, with no attempt to conceal it. 


+ The Chinese ideal is for a widow to remain unmarried and to rejoin her 
husband after death in hades. | 
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smokes opium) to repent. You who have not smoked, do not go and 
smoke for fun until you have the craving. You who smoke opium, 
smoke a pill less, and find some work, ‘either as a merchant or at 
plowing. Regard diligence and econonty as fundamentals. Do not 
take opium (when smoking) too earnestfy. On this earth, you must 
eat if you are to live (some opium smokers are negligent in their 
eating). If you only smoke opium, and do not eat, it is hardly 
possible to preserve your life. From now on listen to my exhortation, 
and quickly awaken. Do not imitate thuse stupid people who, even 
if they die, will not repent. x 


(To be Continued) 


In Remembrance 


MISS KATE B. WITHERBOTHAM. 


ISS Kate B. Witherbotham passed away at Tientsin . on 
December 28, 1931, at the age of eighty-seven years. She 
was born September 26, 1844, at Cheltenham, England, and 
was a member of an old and distinguished Gloucestershire 

family. She came to China in 1887. From the first she was a self- 
supported missionary. In 1900 she resigned from the regular staff 
of the London Mission of which she was then a member. Later she 
became an honorary member of the same Mission and so remained 
till the end. For many years her work centered in the London 
Mission Church. In 1901 she started work among Chinese young 
men. In that same yéar she fell from her bicycle seriously injuring 
a leg. This made her permanently a cripple. For thirty years, 
however, in spite of this handicap she carried on her work with 
unabated vigor. Hers was a spirit chained yet unsubdued! She 
showed a fine Christian character and was a living example of the 
- Christ-life to which she called others; she embodied the truths she 
taught. A memorial fund has been opened in her memory. This 
fund will be used to support a poor Chinese widow and five young 
children, whom Miss Witherbotham had been helping and who are | 
now left without maintenance, 
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Our Book Table 


THE RELIGION OF TiBET. Sir Charles Bell. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 18/— net. 


The author spent some nineteen years among Tibetans, living in Lhasa 
itself for eleven months. He had, therefore, opportunity for intimate detailed 
discussion with all classes from the Grand Lamas downward. As a result of 
this and the study of valuable books and manuscripts given him by the Dalai 
Lama and others, three-fourths of the material set forth in these pages is, he 
claims, new. The Tibetan history from which he has quoted most is The Blue 
Treasury of Records, considered by some the best. He does not deal so much 
with the contents of religion in Tibet as with its historical development. The 
entrance, development and struggle of Buddhism are outlined. To Tantric 
religion, of which one often hears most when considering Tibetan religion, he 
gives only passing attention evidently not considering it so prominent as some 
others deem it to be. The development of the idea that the departed Dalai 
Lama is reincarnated in another living person is carefully treated also. The 
struggles of the sects and various notable religious leaders are carefully studied. 


The Tibetans are not, as some have imagined, a “primitive folk on the bord- 
ers of vacant savagery, devoid of.all culture” (page 195). They have translated 
numerous Buddhist works into Tibetan and also produced their own indigenous 
literature. The training of their priests—some of them at least—is a long and 
arduous process. The story of Mi-la, told at length, who is loved as few are 
loved, illustrates how such 4 leader took religion. : 


The story of how Buddhism gained preeminence and how, though mixed 
often with the older religious ideas, it influenced the Tibetan character makes 
interesting reading. Its sects, he avers, (page 27) work together more har- 
moniously than the Christian sects in England to day. Though hardy, brave 
and warlike Buddhism has, it is stated more than once, so changed the Tibetan 
character in a thousand years that Tibetan’s have ceased to think in terms of 
conquest. Military glory has become a “sin; yes, a very great sin,” though 
these is still pride in the conquests achieved by illustrious kings of old (page 42). 
Tibetans take their Buddhism seriously. Nirvana does not for them mean 
annihilation. It is indeed no more definable than the Christian heaven. (page 
250). In general the author’s attitude to Buddhism is quite sympathetic. It is 
for him neither pessimistic nor selfish and has elevated the position of Tibetan 
women. 


One chapter is devoted to “Christian Missionaries in Lhasa.” Two Jesuit 
fathers spent one and a half months in Lhasa in 1661. They were its first white 
visitors. In 1707 Capuchin priests arrived there. Three successive attempts of 
varying periods were made by them to establish a mission there but finally in 
1745 they left that city for ever. In 1846 two Lazarist missionaries spent two 
and a half months there before being also driven forth. “Neither of Jesuit, nor 
of Capuchin nor of Lazarist does house or chapel now remain.” (page 152). 


THE BooKs OF THE EMPEROR Wu Ti. Walter Meckauer. The Knickerbocker 
Press, New York. Gold $2.00. 


This novel deals with life in China a long time since. It won the coveted 
Jugend Prize, the great German literary reward. The story is built around the 
desire of Shu Yee, a merchant of Nanking, to acquire the books of magic of the 
Emperor Wu Ti. The books he never finds. He does, however, in his search 
therefor have fantastic experiences based on the use of magic. He has numerous | 
children. One son is taken up by an emperor because of his literary acumen. 
Others, however, wander in strange paths, some of them becoming mixed up with 
the T’ai Pings. Perhaps the author does not intend to imply that any Chinese 
actually experienced the weird events recorded in this novel. That there might 
be legends to this effect is probably true, though the novel gives no hint of 
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the source of the ideas on which it is built. In any. event its fantastic weavings 
belong to a China that is passing. It opens up in a fictional way the world of 
strange ideas that have influenced the Chinese of the past and still do many of 
the simpler-minded of 


THE STRUGGLE FOR MANCHURIA. Russell McCulloch Story. North China Union 
Language School. 


Occasionally one comes across an illuminating analysis of an intricate 
political situation that is not overweighted with data. In consequence ‘_he who 
is too busy to dive into data may read and understand the main issues of that 
situation. This pamphlet is a lecture given before the North China Union 
Language School. We wish it could be widely distributed. It is impartial. It 
recognizes where the worst kinks in the Manchurian struggle are and does not, 
of course, attempt to unravel them. In an interesting way it suggests that 
Japan like China fears that Manchuria may be lost to her. The lecturer is in 
doubt that Japan wishes to annex Manchuria as that would throw crushing 
militaristic burdens of defense upon her. Yet Japan’s economic investments in 
Manchuria become practically advance defense positions. While China is highly 
interested in her “sovereignty” over Manchuria Japan seems to be less concerned 
about that. But both have growing vested interests. Rightly enough the lecture 
ends by declaring that no one can now tell the outcome of the struggle. 


CHINESE GARDEN ARCHITECTURE. Epwin L. Howarp. Macmillan Company. 
G.$6.00. 


The title of this interesting volume might suggest the make-up of gardens 
as envisioned by the ordinary member of society. Its forty-nine full-size phot- 
ographs, however, disclose corners of imperial pleasure grounds, temples, 
monasteries, and public institutions, though these are all spoken of as “minor 
Chinese Buildings.” Nevertheless the short introduction, the many glimpses 
into beautiful corners all suggest how the Chinese utilized buildings, flowers, 
color and distance to keep close to the beauties of nature. For these “gardens” 
were built for living in. It is true that often in the home of a blue- 
smocked coolie one will come across a corner where flowers, ferns and rocks 
suggest a quiet place to retire for rest and meditation. Looking over the vistas 
in this volume one can learn how to build up a garden around an idea; how to 
make it reveal nature even though it may be smaller in extent than any of 


the garden corners depicted in this volume. “The garden,” says the author, . 


“is China’s gift to Europe.” “English gardens” go back to Chinese aesthetic 
influence. One who has wandered through some of the charming corners caught 
in these photographs knows how their beautiful blendings of line, color and 
space make enchantment steal over the soul. To browse over these photographs 
will enable others to catch something of that vision. Such a volume makes an 
excellent gift book from residents in China to interested friends at home. It 
is a book that calls one to wander slowly through its scenes drinking in the 
natural charm. they have enmeshed as floating webs in the early morning catch 
and reflect the irridiscent rays of the sun. 


TEMPLES. J. Prip Mouier. North China Union Language 
c 


This paper-covered brochure is a lecture given in the auditorium of the 
Language School, Peiping. In addition to the text there are forty-seven pictures. 
The two together make a simple and fairly comprehensive introduction to the 
practical and ordinary aspects of Buddhism. Little attempt is made to deal 
with the deep meanings of this religion. The author is, as a matter of fact, 
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Carlsberg Foundation Fellow for the Study of Chinese Temple Archictecture. 
However the habits and initiation of priests and monks receive considerable 
attention in this lecture. The structure of temples and the placing of the 
images is carefully outlined. The whole makes an excellent introduction to the 
meaning and arrangement of temples and the more evident aspects of temple 
life. Should be useful for junior missionaries or tourists interested in some- 
thing other in China than curio shops or the best places to eat. 


THE MAKING OF THE CHRISTIAN MIND, by Gaius Glenn Atkins, D.D., L.H.D.; 
Richard R. Smith, Inc., New York, 1931. 336 pages. 


The book appeared in 1928 and the present edition is one of lower price 
than the first. The author tells us that suggestions for his book came from 
“The Growth of Christianity” by Dr. Percy Gardiner. The title was suggested 
by Stawell and Marvin’s “Making of the Western Mind.” 


Dr. Atkins is a well-known professor in Auburn Theological Seminary. He 
is a scholar and his book is worthy of his erudition. However, we find in it 
such an easy, friendly approach to the historical development of Christianity 
that we feel no separating abyss dividing our lay minds from his clerical vision. 
When he actually apologizes for using the word “Gnosticism” we are indeed 
delighted. oo is only one touch which shows us the humanity and friendliness 
of our author. | 


Dr. Atkins traces the making of our present-day Christian mind through 
chapters entitled as follows—The Three Great Inheritances of the Christian 
Mind, The Creative Mind of Jesus Christ, The Mind of the Apostolic Church, 
Christianity Becomes a Deliverance Religion, Christianity Wins the Roman 
Empire and Transforms the Pagan Mind, Christianity Writes its Creeds, 
Christianity Finds a Church Mind and Becomes an Imperial Organization, The 
Christian Mind Becomes the Relgious Mind of Society, The Christian Mind Be- 
comes Scaramentarian, The Mystical Mind, The Christian Mind Becomes an Ad- 
venture in Liberty: how it Began and How it Ended, and The Christian Mind 
Becomes Humanitarian. 


The central thought of the book is found in this paragraph. “There are 
now range upon range of adjustments not in sight in Jesus’ time. He said 
nothing of a hundred things which are the headlines of our newspapers. But 
because something of what is crucial everywhere is always in any human relation- 
ship or any human enterprise, and He was resident in Galilee of Samaria or 
Judea, He reached to the heart of it in a word,:a touch, or even a silence—and 
left us a spirit for every occasion, a guiding light for every untrodden road.” 
Christianity is not a religion made by taking this and that tenet of former 
faiths and welding such varied elements into one. “A religion put together 
by a sort of patchwork process out of the odds and ends of the religious cults 
of Greece and Asia Minor could never have become what Christianity did become. 
Christianity had from the beginning its own historic sources; its own quickening 
from the brooding spirit of God; its own ways and its own truth. It had, also, 
as its peculiar and priceless possession the mind and authority of Jesus Christ.” 


Dr. Atkins makes clear the danger and the barrenness that oppressed 
Christianity during the creedal period. “The most dangerous thing in all the 
web of speculation from which Christianity sought to disentangle itself, was its 
profound and final separation of God from the world........ A belief like this 
put an abyss between God and the world, and if there is an abyss between God 
and the world, religion is the most futile thing in the world and Christianity 
the most futile of religions. For Christianity is nothing at all if it be not a 
confidence in a God so near to us that He might speak through human lips, and 


be known in the wonder of a life lived between Bethlehem and Calvary.” 
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The chapters on The Christian Mind as an Adventure in Liberty are especial- 
ly significant. Referring to the inspiration of the Bible Dr. Atkins has this to 
say,—” The Protestant mind is beginning to pay the price for all this, because 
it tied up the Bible too straitly with a doctrine about it. It was made science 
and history in a too rigid way....... The Scriptur Old and New Testaments 
—are a strong and ample foundation for faith, since they contain the entirety 
both of religion and life. They sound every depth, they reach every height of 
religious experience and carry with them their own authority through their 
range, their insight, and their timeless truth. This is enough for any book and 
it should not, in addition, be loaded with a burden it was not meant to bear.” 


Dr. Atkins is always forward-looking. He studiously avoids the use of the 
_word “evolution,” but shows nevertheless most conclusively the growth of 
our present Christian outlook. His book is stimulating and clear. We find in it 
just that sympathy and vision which are sorely needed for molding our various 
so-called Christian minds into a more tolerant attitude. The following parag- 
raphs are from the last chapter of this instructive and inspiring book. “The con- 
cern for an ideal social order and economic well-being of all the members of the 
State, which has attended the growth of democracy, has profoundly influenced 
the Christian mind. The ethical and social implications of the teaching of Jesus 
have become in a new way a commanding center of interest. The age-old ex- 
pectations of a redeemed world, which inspird the Jewish prophet, have taken a 
new form among us, and we seek under the leadership of Jesus a realization 
of the Kingdom of God, not through a divinely led invasion from the skies but 
through the transformation of human life and ideals, by the spirit and ideals 
of Jesus Christ...... There are some things which cannot be undone. Christi- 
anity cannot go back without taking account of the present any more than it 
can go on without taking account of the past. The phrase ‘back to Jesus’ is | 
somewhat misleading; the issues of Christianity have never been backward— 
they have always been forward. It might be truer to say ‘forward to Jesus,’ 
if that phrase did not sound like a pious epigram...... The entire Christian 
mind does not exist in any one communion, or in any single individual. Great 
elements of it are in Roman Catholicism, other great elements of it in Protest- 
antism; it is mystic and Quaker. It is sacramental for one group: it is 
sincere faith in the Bible for another: it is confidence in the triumphant quest 
of human reason in another. It is as idle to deny the elements of the Christian 
mind in these widely contrasted groups as it is to assert that Christianity must 
be any one of them, all the rest of them being somehow wrong...... We ought 
not to grow impatient with one another because we have these different minds, 
or to understimate their tenacity because they happen to be imponderab'e. 
There is need now, not only of reconciling understandings, but of the true 
Christian spirit of charity to dissolve bitternesses and alignments which have 
been long in being created, and must be reached through the minds which 
entertain them, rather than through the institutions through which they express 
themselves.” 


G. B, 


THe History oF Wortp CIvILizATION, by Hermann Schneider, D. Phil., D. Med., 
translated from the German by Margaret M. Green; George Routledge and 
Sons, Ltd., London, 1931. Two volumes. 908 pages, with charts and index. 


The sub-title of this work states that it is a study of civilization “from 
prehistoric times to the Middle Ages.” Dr. Schneider has set himself an immense 
task and his treatment of it is previewed in this paragraph from his introduction. 
“Mankind ‘evolves’ through peoples, through their transmitted civilizations and 
the civilizations that they create afresh themselves; it is not like the evolution of 
a single individual, a co-ordinated process advancing at an even pace; it pro- 
ceeds through a multitude of peoples, not continuously but with great breaks, 
by fits and starts. There are regular periods of relapse into total or partial 
barbarism (China). Many peoples fall for a time out of the general march of 
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evolution because their level of civilization is below that attained earlier else- 
where. Nevertheless, we can observe an advance in man’s cultural achievement 
in the period ranging from round about 1000 B. C. to the present day, and that 
in certain peoples who thereby become the leaders of civilization. We can pick 
out these peoples, range cultural achievements in successive order, and thus 
speak of ‘man’s cultural evolution.’ In this way we can take stock of man’s 
cultural achievements and record the history of his evolution.” 


The author has for twenty-five years been making a great survey of civil- 
izations, and this work gathers together the various elements of his study. In 
his section upon Prehistoric Times Dr. Schneider establishes Neolithic man as 
our great forefather, his solar religion evolving from his observations of fertility 
and life dependent upon the sun’s warmth and the seasonal cycle of the year 
as the precursor of our civilizating forces today. 


In Volume I Dr. Schneider takes up Egyptian, Babylonian and Cretan 
Civilizations, as those of the earliest forms of writing. Jewish and Persian 
civilizations are classified as being those of peoples who borrowed and perfected 
writing. His second volume continues this classification with studies of Greek, 
Romans, Romaeans and Byzantines, while the second half of this volume con- 
tains what its author calls a “supplement,” wherein he treats the Ancient 
Indians and the Chinese in two lengthy chapters. The reason for this treat- 
ment is expressed by the historian in this way. “Any account of man’s cultural 
achievements must include the chief Oriental civilizations, note their evolutionary 
level, and trace their origin in certain racial mixtures. It is necessary to do this 
in a Supplement and not in the main body of the book, for too little research has 
yet been carried out in the vast mass of literary and artistic material produced 
by these great peoples of the ancient East to allow of a clear outline and brief 
survey, such as is possible with our own cultural predecessors. Thanks to the 
peculiar character of Indian civilization, its greatest monuments are of un- 
certain date, and, thanks to that of the Chinese language, much that is of 
profound import remains obscure and contentious. Both civilizations are remote 
from our own, so that few Europeans are working on the vast mass of material, 
whilst the Indians and Chinese have not sufficient capacity for severe scientific 
research to master it themselves. Here, therefore, even more than in the case 
of the chief European civilizations, I must be content with tracing a few main 
trends and giving a sketch of what is familiar and what seems essential to me.” 


The central thread of Dr. Schneider’s narrative is the urge among various 
peoples for religious expression. He seems to emphasize this idea, but lacks 
sympathy toward man’s desire for immortality. His attitude toward ancient 
civilizations is chiefly that held by other writers. In regard to the Jews, how- 
ever, he makes some definite and somewhat radical statements. “There never 
were any ‘children’ of Israel, no primitive monotheism, no Moses, no passage 
through the Red Sea, no law-giving upon Sinai. The prophet Amos was the 
creator of Jewish monsctheism in the eighth century B.C., and if we want to know 
what existed before his time we must ask the Egyptians and Babylonians.” 


Dr. Schenider makes some interesting deductions regarding the import of — 


writing. “When the religious meaning of the characters had been lost in the 
new, trite names given to them by the bourgeois Semites, all that remained was 
twenty-two phonetic signs which any one could learn; it was, therefore, now 
possible for culture to be disseminated on principle among the common people, 
to hecome democratic. To this very day we all stand upon the groundwork of 
this simple writing, with all its advantages; and anyone who has ever seen any- 
thing of educational conditions in China and Japan, where ideographs are used, 
knows how great those advantages are.” 


As Moses is belittled by our author, so is Shih Huang Ti elevated by him 
and hailed as the greatest ruler that China ever produced. This is somewhat 
surprising, inasmuch as this emperor ordered the Burning of the Books. Of him 
the Chinese sinologue, Samuel Couling writes, “It is his treatment of Con- 
fucian literature and the learned that has made this emperor’s name to be 
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execrated for twenty centuries in spite of all he did for the everlasting benefit 
of the empire.” Dr. Schneider does not even mention that this man may easily 
have been as mythical as Moses. He thinks “the Chinese approached nearer to 
the Greeks than any other people except the Romans.” His high estimate of Lao 
Tzu seems rather excessive when we consider the results of his work. “Such is 
the wisdom of Lao Tzu; it is a form of monism, far more fully evolved than 
the contemporary Indian monism of Yajnavalkhya, and is the richest and most 
significant that mankind has ever produced.” Li Tai Po is hailed as the 
greatest Chinese lyric poet. The subject matter of his poems is characterized 
as coming from a general outlook which is akin to those of Anacreon and 
Horace. Referring to the historian Ssu-ma Ch’ien Dr. Schneider says, ““Herodot- 
us is more vivid as a historian of civilization, Ssu-ma Ch’ien more scholarly in 
the arrangement of his material, inspired by a stern objectivity; with his 
gallery of great and famous men he approaches to Plutarch’s mighty work. He 
is not the equal of Plutarch; his characters are somewhat rigid and are rather 
examples of statesmanlike, humane, and virtuous thought and action, such as 
would be pleasing to Confucius, than living individuals; they are ideal por- 
traits viewed in the light of a certain philosophic pessimism....Ssu-ma Ch’ien 
stands between Hecataeus and Herodotus, on the one hand, and Livy and 
Plutarch on the other, that is among the great figures of classical antiquity.” 
Development of law among the Chinese is characterized thus,—“The Chinese had 
sufficient logical ability to construct and arrange great collections of laws, but 
they lacked the power to develop a science of jurisprudence in the Roman 
sense. Neither the Confucian point of view, which laid stress upon natural 
humanity and virtue, nor the Buddhist, which tended to make men flee from 
the world and turned their minds towards salvation, favoured the development 
of a science of jurisprudence commanding general respect.” 


Dr. Schneider’s work is arranged in sections easy for reference, and his 
summaries at the close of the chapters present condensed statements which are 
very helpful in the study of his text. = ane 


Correspondence 


Need of Missionary Writers But as a means of expression of 
ae this God-filled life I should like to 
To the Editor of 


suggest a qualification which she does 
The Chinese Recorder, not mention but which she has prov- 


ed herself to possess by writing this 
article. That is, the ability to ex- 
press oneself acceptably in writing. 


In the future, it seems to me, our 
mission boards should emphasize this 
point in seeking for candidates. If 


DeaR Sir:—I was much interested in 
Mrs. Dutton’s presentation of the 
qualifications of the new missionary 
which the present situation in China 
demands.* I quite agree with her 
that first importance should be 
attached to his ability to appreciate 
the best in the people among whom he 
works. He should live and work in 
such a self-effacing, yet strengthen- 
ing manner that all with whom he 
comes in contact will grow in ability, 
strength and depth of character. 
Nothing can precede or take the place 
of everyday living of a life of unsel- 
fish service inspired by daily com- 
munion with God. 


‘the candidates are still in training, 


it might be suggested that they take 
courses in advanced composition, 
journalism or story writing. 


There is a distinct tendency the 
world over to turn to the written 
rather than the spoken word for 
spiritual nourishment. People say 
they can get a person’s ideas much 
more quickly and easily by reading 


*See “The New Missionary,” Chinese Recarder, December, 1931, page 743. 
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them than by hearing them. They 
say a man is likely to present his 
thought more logically and in a more 
condensed form if they are cemmitted 
to writing. They say they are afraid 
of the eloquence of the pulpit and that 
they prefer to be free to leave a man’s 
company at will as they may not if 
attending a meeting at which he is 
speaking, but as they may by laying 
down an article he has written. 


To speak of China specifically, the 
missionary is less and less frequently 
heard in the pulpit or on the chapel 
platform. He even finds that the 
direct personal word of warning, 
advice, persuasion or even encourage- 
ment is resented if offered without 
being called for. Please don’t 
mistake me, I think these facts are 
all to the good. We are at last becom- 
ing sensitive to the fact that even in 
missionary work we must do as we 
would be done by. It is only the rare 
individual who has earned the right 
by living and working with us and 
loving us and proving it by unselfish 
sacrifice of some sort, whose direct 
criticisms and advice we will take 
kindly. But our spiritual lives are 


nourished daily by reading the very 


things which well-meaning 
friends have said or wished to say 
but dared not. In other words the 
more indirect suggestion of the writ- 
ten word meets a readier response 
from us all, as a rule, than the direct 
appeal of the preacher or even the 
personal friend. 


For these and other reasons I 
believe the new missionary should be 
able to write. 


lators. 
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If he can write an interesting story 
with a series of events leading up 
to an exciting climax he can get al- 
most any idea he wishes, across to 
millions. If his abilities don’t run 
in this line, but he can present his 
thought clearly objectively, concretely 
pnd persuasively, he can _ influence 
thousands. Even if his style is 
stumbling, or his vocabulary res- 
tricted, if he has stimulating, encour- 
aging or inspiring ideas he will find 
that hundreds will respond to them 
eagerly, so poverty-stricken do they 
feel in spiritual nourishment. 


The problem of how these ideas are 
to be gotten into print in Chinese 
magazines is probably not so great 
as it would at first seem. There is 
no question as to finding able trans- 
And I believe that the 
secular press would welcome the 
types of writings which I have tried 
to describe. Probably we would be 
surprised by the response which edit- 
ors, who had never been inside of a 
Christian school or church, would 
make to articles and stories written 
skillfully as I have suggested. 
Missionaries do have a helpful and a 
welcome message, but they do not as 
a rule know how to present it force- 
fully in writing. That is why I 
advocate that one test of the new 
missionary should be, “Can he write 
well?” 


Yours cordially, 
AN INTERESTED READER. 


The Present Situation 


SHERWOOD EDDY’S CAMPAIGN 


Between September 14, 1931, and January 26, 1932, Dr. Sherwood Eddy and 
party held campaigns in twenty-one cities in China. These four and a half 
months of arduous effort to make clear the significance of Christianity in the 
solution of China’s problems synchronized with the rising popular feeling anent 


Japanese aggression in Manchuria. 


This did rot, however, hinder the cam-— 


paigns; it rather keyed the Chinese mind to eagerness to hear where and how 
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the Christian Message was related to the situation. Dr. Eddy’s message was 
thus psychologically timely. | 


In the twenty-one cities, including two in Manchuria and nineteen in the 
maritime and east central provinces, a total of 193,905 attended. Of these 
25,000 were in Peiping, 25,000 in Foochow and 17,300 in Nanchang the peak 
cities in attendance. Of these attending the meetings all but five percent were 
men. The meetings for women—10,000 total attendance—were addressed by 
Mrs. Eddy. There were 8,313 decisions, or 11.3 percent of those attending 
meetings. Of those making this decision 64.5 percent elected to study Christianity 
and 35.5 percent (2,956) decided to be Christians. 


The major appeal of these campaigns was to men. The dominant emphasis 
of the message was the relation of Christianity to China’s crisis. In some cities 
attendance was increased by the publication in the Chinese press of the full 
text of Dr. Eddy’s cable to Alfred Sze reporting his observations in Manchuria, 
which cable was read to the League of Nations. Topics used were such as:— 
“China’s Crisis in the Present World Situation”; “China’s Dangers;” “China’s 
Hope”; “China’s Future.” To Christians addresses were also given on, “The 
Meaning of the Cross”; “Dare We be Christians?”; “The New Reformation.” 


The response to these and other messages has been encouraging. In Mukden 
the meetings were forbidden after September, 18, 1931. Before that date all 
senior middle schools and colleges were open to the campaign. A special group 
of representative leaders of that city, officials, educators, bankers, pressmen, 
party members, and social workers listened with interest. to a message on 
Gandhi’s way of freeing India’s millions. In Harbin white Russians were 
enthuiastic to hear Dr. Eddy’s message on U.S.S.R. In Peiping Communists 
made an uproar in one meeting and wrote a couple of abusive letters. This was 
partly due to the fact that, acting on the advice of students, it was publicly 
announced that Communism would be dealt with in the meeting. Thereafter 
while Dr. Eddy always dealt with Communism it was not made a matter of 
public announcement. That was the only occasion, however, when in spite of 
his straightforward words Dr. Eddy met open opposition. And even in Peiping, 
as elsewhere, students flocked to hear him. The most fruitful meetings were 
those for students in Christian colleges. Others than those in Christians 
institutions also heard his message willingly. In Peiping, for instance, in spite 
of open Communist student opposition, 2,000 students attended each of six 
meetings held for them. At Taiyuan tickets were at first issued to 750 students. 
On the second night of the five-day campaign the number issued was 1350 and 
a bigger auditorium was secured. At the meeting on Sunday over 3,000 turned 
up. “They literally fought for tickets in the Y.M.C.A. lobby. And on one day, 
also, they rushed into the church so fast that they tore off the door jamb. 
When one deacon began to lament over this another said, ‘Thank the Lord! 


I have never seen students that anxious to enter our church doors before!’” 


Dr. Eddy’s books went tremendously well. They were sold in sets of six 


each at eighty cents a set. -On one day 12,000 copies were sold in Paotingfu 


alone. In Tientsin five days saw 7,500 sold; in Taiyuanfu a total of 11,000 
were sold as a result of the campaign. All these sales took place near the end 
of or after the campaign. In addition to mass meetings many interviews were 
held. Among those who sought interviews were such as Marshal Chang Hsueh- 
liang, the Mayor of Peiping and the Governor of Shansi. In Tsinan special 
lectures were given to 600 prospective magistrates and police officers in training 
schools. 


After the close of a mass meeting an after meeting was held for Christians 
desiring to repent, those willing to study Christianity and those desirous of 
taking up Jesus’ way of life. It was in these meetings that the decisions noted 
above were made. Follow-up work was also set up though we gather that this 
suffered somewhat from a lack of leaders qualified for such work. In Taivuanfu, 
for instance, the problem of finding such leaders for twenty Bible classes was 
considerable. 
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As to the support of this campaign by Christian bodies and the attitudes 


thereto there is, as might be expected, some variation. In the cities concerned,. 


however, most of the Christian groupings participated in the campaign. The 
majority of those who answered a questionnaire on the value of the meetings 
felt that they were welcomed. Only about a third of these, however, felt that the 
churches were assimilating quickly enough the new people won for them in the 
campaign. Most felt that church members were stimulated to repentance and 
action. In general the campaign was deemed stimulating and inspiring. The 
majority, however, felt that too little was said about the Christian program. A 
little more than half felt that Dr. Eddy’s antithesis between Christianity and 
Communism was helpful. 


Among the fruits of the campaign are the large number studying Christian- 
ity and those deciding to be Christians. Some by-products are as follows. In 
Taiyuan the student worship service, which was about dead, was revived. In 
the same city, too, quite diverse groups of Christians were brought together in 
cooperation. Once a week, for instance, there is a training class for leaders in 
that city. This brings together members of most of the denominational groups 
-in the city. Under such circumstances “the man from the Genuine Christian 
Church is not so apt to tell the member of the Heavenly Called Church that ‘he 
is entirely wrong and on the way to perdition.’” 


The majority of those questioned as to the value of the campaign felt that 
it gathered only temporary enthusiasm. That is probably true of any such 
campaign. Nevertheless ninety percent felt that such effort has an important 
contribution to make to any community. Naturally since the campaigns were 
held in a time of crisis and many of the messages bore directly thereon the 
interest of those attending the meetings had two sides. Both interest and 
awakening, therefore, were for many, perhaps most, based on desire. to find 


out how this message could help China through her crisis and also to understand 


better that crisis as outlined by Dr. Eddy. There was, however, a real religious 
response on the part of many attending the meetings. 


There has been some study of the advisability of repeating such a campaign 
each year for five years. The tendency is to feel that such a series of campaigns 
is desirable. The number of those questioned who felt that such campaigns 
should be for youth only and those who desired them for both youth and adults 
were about equal. The two together, however, represented the mind of most of 
those questioned. It was felt that Dr. Eddy might return the year after next 
or three years hence. For the next year’s campaign plans are on foot to secure 
Dr. Stanley Jones as leader. 


FIVE YEAR MOVEMENT CONFERENCE IN WEST CHINA 


Dr. C. Y. Cheng and party have come and gone, but their influence wil! 
long remain. The Conferences for the “Deepening of Spiritual Life” have done 
just that for the “leaders” who attended. Beginning at Chungking in early 
November, the party moved on to Suining for the second series of meetings, 
then to Chengtu for ten days, thence to Kiating and Suifu. 


The Chengtu Conference, Nov. 29 to Dec. 8th inclusive, was a delegated 
conference made up as follows:— 


_ .U.C, Canada Mission 50: Methodist E. Mission 50: Church M. Society 40: 
Am. Baptist F.M.S. 20: Friends F.M.A. 20: China Inland M. 10: Y.M.-Y.M. 
& B.S. 10: total 200; 247 actually registered. 


The opening was a Day of Retreat when the Conference topics were intro- 
duced by the visiting speakers. Without discussion, after each report, consider- 
able time was spent in prayer. It proved a very profitable opening session. 
Bishop Sung made an ideal chairman for such an opening day, and he continued 
with the leadership of the morning daily half-hour devotions throughout the 
ee He also led us in five minutes of responsive prayers daily at the 
noon hour. . 
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Four days were spent in Group Discussions, with topics and leaders divided 
as follows :— 


1. Christian Homes and Stewardship. Prof. Liu Du Chi, Chairman, Li Kung 
Pu of Y.M.C.A., Secretary, with Miss Kwan the inspiration of the group. 


2.—Religious Education and Youth Movement. Mr. Wu Chu-chin, B.A. of 
C.M.S. Chairman, and Cheo Yuin-wen of S.C.M., Secretary. Miss Nina Stallings 
brought light and information to this group. 


8.—Rural Work and Mass Education for Illiterates. Bishop Ku, Chairman, 
Ren Tse Yuan, C.M.S., Secretary, with Mr. T. H. Sun loaded with source material 
and practical experience for the group. 


4.—Evangelism. Rev. W. R. Hsiao, M.A., Editor of Christian Hope, Chair- 
man, Pastor Tzen Tse-liang (U.C.C.M.) Secretary, and Dr. C. Y. Cheng in the 
group to aid discussion by drawing upon his immense reserves of practical 
experience and spiritual power. 


The last two days of the Conference were devoted to plenary sessions when 
— were discussed and findings sent to the editing committee for pub- 
ication. 


After the half-hour of devotions each morning a daily inspirational address 
occupied the first hour, and proved to be the key-note of the day. Following were 
subjects and speakers :— 


General Topic;—“The Chinese Christian Church.” 


1—“The Five Year Movement”............ _pesesean Miss Kwan 

—“The Apostolic Church”................. err Mr. T. H. Sun 

— ‘The Anti-Christian Movement and Its Relation 

to the Christian Lincoln Chang 

Living Miss Nina Stalling 
5.—“Personal Christian Experience”................ Bishop C. T. Sung 

Dr. Dryden L. Phelps 
Church Tomorrow. ccc Dr. C. Y. Cheng 


Two Sunday afternoon Union Services were splendidly attended. The first 
was in the nature of a Welcome Worship ‘Service when Miss Kwan gracefully 
responded for the visitors with a forceful but brief message. The second Sunday 
Dr. Cheng preached, and a United Communion Service followed. The beautiful 
Alexander Sutherland Memorial Church of the U.C.C.M. proved just the church 
for conference purposes, and Pastor S. F. Kan made an excellent host. The 
flower committee of missionary ladies did their work well, as did the music 
committee on the special days and throughout the Conference. The genial veteran 
missionary, Dr. Harry J. Openshaw, made a real contribution as leader of singing. 
He was ready on all occasions with just the right well-known hymn, and he was 
ably supported by Miss Sparling at the organ with the occasional assistance of 
the talented Miss Lucy Liu. 


Serving three meals a day, in the Conference church basement, served to 
develop and preserve unity in a surprising manner, while the sunny weather of 
every day made the out-of-doors tea room a real center of friendly interest out- 
side of conference hours. The mechanics of the conference had been carefully 
arranged by a business committee composed of one representative from each 
church, with the aid of the Y.M.C.A. dining and secretarial staff. Reporters 
took down all addresses and discussion, while Mr. Franck took charge of the 
popular book and chart room The educational exhibit was held in the street 
bookroom which proved an admirable spot for -such a display, as attested by 
sales to the extent of $145. A chairman group, under leadership of Dr. P. S. Lo, 
took charge of the session leadership with such chairmen as Lincoln Chang, 
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Donald Fay, K. P. Yang, S. C. Yang, and Bishops Sung and Ku. Mr. C. B. Fuh 
was the effective chairman of the Business committee, with Mr. T. T. Wang, 
of M.E.M., Business manager. Pastor Kan, was chairman of the Reception 
Committee and was the right man in the right place. | 


Weaknesses were evident. We lacked a good attendance of teachers among 
our leaders. Also our missionary friends did not attend in large numbers. In 
both cases the time of Conference is the main cause but this could not he helped. 
Then too it was felt that a permament chairman would have made for more 
continuity than a daily change of chairmen. 


However the high spots more than made up for any seeming deficiencies. It 
must be immediately remarked that the success of the conference, in its truest 
sense, was due to a fine spirit of prayer leading up to, and throughout, the 
Conference. The Intercessory Committee, Mrs. Jolliffe, Miss Mannett, Miss. 
Sparling—did their work well. They printed, in Chinese and English, subjects 
for intercession with salient notes about the speakers and subjects and distributed 
them thoroughly throughout the churches. Then daily meetings were held in 
the noon hour at the Conference Church, beside many prayer groups elsewhere. 


The United Communion Service will be long remembered. It was certainly 
inspiring to be a part of that service of 350 communicants drawn from all our 
ehurches with three bishops participating. It was evident that the motto of the 
Conference was being realized and that we were “One in Christ.” 


In the Christian Home Group, Miss Kwan found the matter of unhappiness 
in homes through lack of sex control a real problem. The chairman, of that 
group, acting at the time, Bishop Sung, was seized with the importance of a 
special meeting for this matter, and invited Miss Kwan together with Mr. 
Willmott and Dr. Phelps to speak. It made a splendid educational beginning in 
a difficult and controversial field. Dr. Manley and Dr. Du were present to advise 
with women and men respectively. It seemed right that the Christian Church 
should take the lead in this kind of education to make homes purer. 


Saturday afternoon at Dr. Phelp’s home at the University will be long 
remembered by all the delegates and visiting speakers, A request came to Dr. 
Cheng to speak on the Church of Christ in China. While not wishing to make 
it a part of Conference program he was quite willing and anxious to speak on 
this subject so near his heart. Accordingly Saturday afternoon was set apart 
for this. A feature long to be remembered then followed,*the taking up of a 
missionary collection from the Christian Church leaders of West China of 
Chengtu area, for an interdenominational school in Africa led by Ridley Hall 
graduates, for the training of young Africans for Christian work. Fifty dollars 
was immediately subscribed. 


Then who can ever forget the final meeting led by B. shop C. P. Wang in 
his own inimitable manner? His Five Year Movement spec.al hymn caught like 
wildfire. Then after his spiritual message on “The Lord was in this place and 
I knew it not,” the members of Conference followed one another, in quick succes- 
sion, in testifying to the presence of God with them at this conference. A Miao 
student of the University touched all hearts by his affecting testimony, then 
Dr. Cheng made a moving prayer for all the Tribes’ folk and the Gospel among 
them. Then a C.M.S. delegate from the country, and in plain attire, told the 
conference that he was “mien seller” and sold “Jesus Christ mien” by making 
it better, and giving more than his competitors, for the same money. Then the 
Bishop gathered all to the altar for a Consecration hymn and prayer that bound 
all to God and to each other. It was a memorable meeting and will mean much 
to the church here. | 


_ Dr. Cheng and the visiting speakers in a most remarkable manner answered 
all the various and taxing calls on their time and talents. Dr. Cheng was under 
the care of Dr. Anderson all the time he was here and had to have his rest care- 
fully guarded. He did’nt miss an engagement, but faithfully gave his stirring 
Gospel messages, both, during the day in Conference, and in the evenings outside, 
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where he was in great demand. He and Mr. Sun gave splendid service to the 
Union University in four joint meetings. Miss Kwan and Miss Stallings 
addressed the girls in Women’s College in the early mornings, also those at 
Ladies’ Union Normal. Then in the evenings, after conference sessions, they 
visited the girl’s schools of the city and spoke to two crowded meetings arranged 
by the Y.W.C.A. in the conference church. Dr. Cheng addressed two gatherings 
of missionaries and the home missionary meeting of the Canadian work in the 
Tribes’ country, beside numerous other engagements. All were eager and willing 
to ay all they had for the Kingdom of God in Szechuan and they nobly suc- 
ceeded. 


We are deeply grateful to the National Christian Council for making it 
possible for Dr. Cheng, and his magnificant colleagues in the faith, to visit us 
in Szechuan. Not only did they visit us and give of their best, but the N.C.C. 
financed these conferences to the extent of half of the entertainment and printing 
expenses of the conferences, while taking care of all their personal expenses. 
We are under deep obligation to the National. Christian Council for this mighty 
service to our province. Our part now is to carry out this Movement for the 
Deepening of the Spiritual life in all our churches. Pray God we may trust 
Him fully, and in prayer and faith set about our task in real earnest, “Praying 
as if-all depended upon God, and working as if all depended upon Man.” A.J.B. 


Work and Workers 


Young China:—“I must close with 
an amusing touch of New China. 
‘Old China’ may ask anyone and 
everyone, ‘What is your honourable 
age?’ But recently, when the girls 
were asked to write their names on 4 
little card drawn up by one of the 
teachers, they were told that only 
girls under. fifteen years need put 
their age. When I enquired the 
reason, the young teacher said with 
an air of great dignity, ‘We Chinese 
girls do not like to tell our age if 
over fifteen’!” Miss C. J. Lambert. 


Catholics of Jupan Aid China 
Sufferers:—“A sum of 771 yen and 
74 sen—about $375.00—offered by the 
Catholics of Japan for the flood 
sufferers of China was sent hy His 
Excellency, the Most Rev. John A. 
Chambon, Archbishop of Tokyo, to 
the Apostolic Delegate of China, 
Archbishop Celso Costartini for 
distribution. The Archdiocese of 
Tokyo contributed 662 yen. The 
rest came from the Vicariate 
of Sapporo and the Prefecture of 
Shikoku. This generous gift on the 
part of the Japanese Catholics given 
when the two countries are at swords 
points is an impressive proof of the 
supernational character of Catholi- 
cism.” Fides Service, December 3, 
1931. 


Missionary Captives Suc:umb:— 
Bishop Hermenegild Ricci, Vicar of 
Laohokow, Hupeh, was taken captive 
by Chinese bandits in May, 1931. At 


‘ that time the bandits invaded the 


mission of Chayuenkow, pillaged the 
seminary, killed three Chinese Fran- 
ciscans and took captive the bishop 
and four priests, all Italian Fran- 
ciscans. Fathers Santini and Chec- 
cacci, who were among them, died of 
ill-treatment. Bishop Ricci was freed 
in September, 1931, but was in a 
dying condition and has since suc- 
cumbed. Father Maggini was also 
freed. Of this group Father Lazzeri 
is the only one still held captive. The 
mission of Chayuenkow has thus lost 
the lives of six of its members. On 
account of the large number of work- 
ers’ lives lost the Vicariate of Ichang 
in the same province is known as the 
“Mission of Blood.” Fides Service, 
November 26 and December 10, 1931. 


A Pioneer Child Welfare Worker:— 
Mr. Hsiung Usi-ling was formerly 
prime minister of China. He is also 
known as the Andrew Carnegie of 
China by reason of his connection 
with the Han Yeh Ping Iron Works, 
Hankow. He is president of the 
National Red Swastika Association 
which engages in much philanthropic 
effort. This association has raised 
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more than half a million dollars for 
flood relief. Mr. Hsiung is the found- 
er of the Western Hills Child Welfare 
Institution. His name is best known 


as a pioneer in modern juvenile phil- | 


anthsopy. This particular Child 
Welfare Institution provides a 
“home” for 1,600 children giving 
them a good education as well as 
caring for them. Its annual budget 
is more than $300,000. 


Anglican Mission in S hensi:—On 
September 13, 1931, the birthday of 
the Mission of the Chung Hua Sheng 
Kung Hui in Sian, Shensi was cele- 
brated. On this occasion money and 
goods were raised for flood relief. 
This being the fifteenth year of the 
work of the Mission plans have been 
started to organize the Sian parish. 
Nine communicants, six men and 
three women, have been invited by 
the priest in charge to form the Com- 
mittee on Sian Parish Organization. 
After this committee has had some 
training a parish vestry will be 
selected. Rt. Rev. P. Lindel Tsen 
spent two weeks in the Mission in 
October, 1931. During this visit the 
bishop confirmed ten men and eigh- 
teen women. On November 8, 1931, 
the Rev. Sun Chuen-tung was. ord- 
ained. He is the first priest as he 
was also the first deacon to be ord- 
ained in Sian. 


A Japanese Christian on Man- 
churia:—I have no word but to beg 
your pardon for the mighty wrong 
that our people bestowed upon your 
people (China).—There are many 
Japanese people who are _ strongly 
opposed to such wrongs and are work- 
ing hard to move public opinion as 
well as our Government to withdraw 
the army and settle the matter by 
peaceful means.—We never give up 


our firm belief that there are enough 


common grounds upon which both 
the Chinese and Japanese people can 
flourish and live peacefully together 
in China and Japan. It is really a 
crazy thing for both people to use 
armaments and kill each other! I 
believe that our government people 
or the politicians may be entirely out 
of date and unable to see the matter 
from your side, at least I can say this 
much, that my friends, men and 
women, are realizing how terrible it 
is to be patient while our government 
does its work so slowly and wrongly. 
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However, we must understand that all 
governments are backward and that 
we people must make the masses un- 
derstand each other.” 


Golden Rule Foundation Contribu- 
tions to China:—This Foundation 
promotes the observance of Golden 
Rule Week, December 13-20, all over 
the world. While not primarily a 
money collecting or financial organ- 
ization but rather an educational, 


_ character building movement it does 


receive and disburse considerable 
funds. During the past year the 
beneficiaries of its funds were eighty- 
nine institutions -or agencies in 
twenty-six countries. A grand total 
of $118,713,89 (Gold) was thus 
distributed. China shared therein as 
follows:—China Famine Relief, $18,- 
914.95: China Child Welfare Inc., 
$15,511.05: Social Service Training 
and Child Welfare Clinic (Yenching 
University) $1,000.00; Hsiang-shan 
Orphanage, Peiping, $1,000.00: Che- 
foo School for the Deaf, $250.00: 
Institution for Chinese Blind, Shang- 
hai, $250.00: Flood Relief, $419.00: 
total to China $37,345.00. . 


Sufferings of a Captive Missionary:- 
Father Avito, Spanish Jesuit, who 
was taken captive by bandits over a 
year and half ago, May 1930, and 
who was released in the latter part of 
1931, thus writes of his experiences: 
—*“For two months I have been on 
my back, eaten up by fever and with- 
out a bit of strength. My head is 
swollen and so are my feet. I have 
tried several remedies, but nothing 
helps. Now I have some quinine. 
Let us hope that it will do some good. 
These here pay no attention to my 
needs. No one will even lend me a 
little money to buy something to eat. 
Our Lord, however, and Our Lady 
are taking pity on me. Here in my 
prison I enjoy a profound joy and I 
am at peace in the hands of God 
whose designs are carried out by 
men without them knowing it. Lately 
they have given me some letters 
which were written to me between 
March and October; may God 
grant to each one of you the joy 
they have given me and the good thev 
have done me. I have also received 
mv breviary, some reviews and ten 
coins. Many thanks for all. The 
medicines and provisions have been 
left at Mapou. The bandits are ex- 
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amining them before giving them to 
me. Whether I must die or not here 
in captivity, I bid you adieu. I thank 
you from the bottom of my heart for 
all the charity you have shown me 
who on my part have done so little. 
Pray for me. I pray for you without 
ceasing ever. I assure you that I 
die happy; we shall meet in heaven. 
You may. write to my family.” Fides 
Service, December 17, 1931. 


Student Demonstrators:—“We un- 
expectedly accomplished a normal 
year of uninterrupted untroubled 
GeeisGeee’ ” is quoted from my Oct- 
ober Hsin Hsin. You had not read 
those words before school was closed 
and our 600 students scattered to 
their homes. (And you may not 
read these words before we are all 
upset again and then again you may. 
Perhaps in this uncertainty lies a 
good part of the charm of the “Land 
of Sinim.”) Sunday morning, Nov- 
ember 8th, Principal Li called an 
emergency meeting of the faculty to 
decide what action we should take on 
the question of whether or not to 
permit some of our boys to join the 
other Tientsin students in their 
pilrimage to Nanking. We hated to 
have them miss so much school work 
and wondered how we vvould carry on 
the classes if a consid2rable number 


of them went. We gave our permis- 


sion to those. students who could gain 
the consent of their parents. We ar- 
ranged for one teacher to go with 
them. They missed no school work 


and no more regular classes were . 


held until two weeks after they re- 
turned with a report of a wonderful 
time. They had a fine trip down and 
back, saw and heard President 
Chiang Kai-shek, visited Sun Yat- 
sen’s tomb, slept and ate at Nanking 
University. They caused no trouble 
in Nanking. No one was the worse 
for the trip and they had had a 
happy experience.” 


Seventh Day Adventist Mission 
Work:—This mission held, during 
January, 1932, its largest general 
council of workers which has met in 
China since it began work therein 
thirty years ago. It was the Quad- 
rennial Council. Pastor Crisler’s 
report to the Council contained many 
interesting items. Since its inception 
the mission has carried on evange- 
listic, medical, publishing and educa- 
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tional work. Progress has been 
somewhat slow. After the first ten 
years of work there were only 400 
members. In the twenty years since 
these have grown to 11,000, the Pre- 
sent number. The sale of the § Signs 
of the Times Publishing House, the 
central publishing plant in Shanghai, 
amounted last year to $221,333.12 a 
gain over the previous year of about 
six percent. “The Signs of the 
Times” magazine has a circulation of 
76,471 copies. Twenty-four “Book 
and Periodical Houses” are scattered 
throughout China. In 148 schools 
there are 5,110 students. There is a 
central training school at Chiao Tou 
Tseng near Nanking. Eleven medical 
institutions are being operated in 
China, the largest being the Shanghai 
Sanitarium. Last year Marshal 
Chang Hsueh-liang contributed $100,- 
000 and a piece of land in the ancest- 
ral burial grounds of the Manchus 
for an hospital in Mukden. This 
hospital is now nearly completed. 


Hospital Flag Day: —Doctor M. K. 
Yue of St. Luke’s Hospital (C.M.S.) 
in Hinghwa, Fukien, recently con- 
ceived the idea of a flag day whereby 
the local residents might be given a 
chance to help support the hospital. 
This being a new departure caused at 
first some mental trepidation. This 
was overcome. The nurses finally 
entered enthuiastically into the pro- 
ject. The city authorities gave per- 
mission and posted a proclamation in 
prominent places urging the public to 
open their pockets liberally i in support 
of the hospital which is of great 
benefit to the people. This was 
signed by the garrison commander 
and city magistrates. The nurses 
were divided into eight parties, three 
women and one man in each. The 
headmaster of the leading govern- 
ment school and two masters from 
the C.M.S. boys’ school volunteered 
their help. The manager of the 
“Road Board” also lent a decorated 
truck. This decorated truck with its 
complement of nurses toured the 
main streets. It was followed by 
nurses in uniform. People readily 
responded to this appeal, giving not 
only coppers but dollars also. All 
classes contributed, including the 
Kuomingtang headquarters. A total 
of about $3350 was collected. No 
foreigner took part in the collecting. 
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The success of this venture will pro- 
bably result in an annual flag day for 
the hospital. 


Bible Distribution:—The British 
and Foreign Bible Society has put 
forth it annual volume under the 
title, “Dust of Gold.” This small 
volume is based on the annual report 
of its work. But it does not read like 
a report. It is an interesting account 
of the significance and scope of the 
distribution of the Bible by one 
agency. It aims to show the man 
on the street how and why the 
Bible is the “best seller.” In the 
twelve months ending March 31, 
1931, 11,888,226 volumes of Script- 
ure were circulated. In this period 
the Society sent out more cop- 
ies of Holy Scripture than it sent 
out in the first thirty-five years of its 
existence. While there was a falling 
off of over 600,000 in the sale of 
Scripture in China the circulation in 
India showed an advance of 26,000. 
China, nevertheless, surpassed India’s 
total of 1,123,000 copies with one of 
4,694,000. In 1930, 460 colporteurs 
were employed in China. Fourteen 
fresh translations were put on the 
Society’s list during this year, ten of 
them being in African languages. In 
this year the Society’s revenue was 
£405,529 of which nearly forty per- 
cent came from the sales of Scripture. 
Expenditure, however, exceeded in- 
come by £836. The Bible Society, we 
note, is still excluded from the Soviet 
Republics. This is an illuminating 
study of the permeating influence of 
one book. 


News of f lood:—“The city wall at 
Changteh, Hunan, can apparentiy 
never be taken down. It is an 
essential dyke against the floods, 
which were truly terrible in this 
section in 1931. The floods rose to 
within a foot of the embrasures in the 
top of the city wall. The waters 
inside the city rose from wells and 
springs till the streets were navigated 
by boats. Our comparatively high- 
level compound had a foot of water 
around our buildings. After the flood 
an epidemic! To show what this 
means, consider a congregation of 
just below a hundred, showing six 
eases of cholera, of which three were 
fatal! After the flood, fire! In 
October, one of the frequent and ter- 
rible fires that sweep right through 
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the wooden-partitioned blocks at 
Changteh levelled one whole city 
block to the ground. In this block 
lived three of our Christian families. 
Some of these people were burned out 
for the second time inside a year. 
The result was destitution. The people 
were housed a few days at our com- 
pound. After both flood and fire we 
have ten families destitute by water 
and three by fire. From flood-relief 
funds we have bought $600 worth of 
rice at the cheap autumn price. Half 
of this must be given away outright. 
The other half is to be sold at cost in 
the hard days of winter. Other 
funds provide capital to sect u» a few 
families in small business and get 
them on their feet again.” Newsletter, 
December, 1931. 


Kiangsi Methodist Victories:— 
Kiangsi Conference (Methodist Epis- 


_ copal) Sunday, October 25th, was a 


memorable day in Nanchang. The 
Love Feast brought forth testimonies 
of triumph through tribulation. One 
pastor with his family had been in 
bandit hands for days; another had 
barely escaped when the foreign 
Catholic priest was seized who event- 
ually died in captivity. A _ district 
superintendent with his family and 
several others had been adrift on a 
raft, submerged to their breasts, 


narrowly escaped drowning. A prowl- 


ing tiger had leaned within a few 
yards of one pastor in the hill 
country. Soldiers had compelled 2 
whole school to move into a parson- 
age while they occupied the school 
house for months. Another parson- 
age was commandeered as headquart- 
ers for one of the “Red” armies. A 
church and parsonage and _ school 
house had been swept away by the 
flood, leaving only the brick belfry 
standing. Several Christians had 
been put to the sword. Vast areas 
of productive land have been laid 
waste. Yet the gospel has. been 
preached and souls saved. Friendly 
contacts have been established 
through Christian soldiers. A series 
of evangelistic meetings brought 
quickened spiritual living that ex- 
pressed itself in village preaching and 
teaching by the students. A nurse 
was converted, went to preaching and 
looks forward to theological seminary 
training. The China Christian Ad- 
vocate, Jan. 1932. 
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Welfare of Flood Refugee Child- 
ren:—In the latter part of 1931 Mr. 
Andrew V. Wu, Secretary of The 


. National Child Welfare Association 


of China, made a trip to Wuhan, 
Kiukiang and Wuhu in the interests 
of child welfare. In the three: Wuhan 
cities among 250,000 refu there 
were 120,000 children under fifteen 
years of age. Of the 104,186 refugees 
at Black Hill, Hanyang, 50,000 were 
children of whom 4,000 were parent- 
less. These latter lived in matsheds 
erected by themselves which gave 


‘inadequate shelter against cold and 


rain. The privations of these child- 
ren were great. Mr. Wu was able tu 
stimulate the authorities to issue a 
proclamation against traffic in child- 
ren. An improvised child welfare 
orphanage was started in the Fu Tai 
Yamen Camp, Wuchang. It is plann- 
ed to carry it on at least four months 
and possibly six. Towards this Mr. 
C. H. Lee, philanthropist, business 
man and relief official, gave $5,000: 
the Hupeh Rehabilitation Committee 
supplied rations of food: and the 
National Child Welfare Association 
of China gave $1,000 and the service 
of a full-time secretary. The tempor- 
ary orphanage is under the care of a 
committee with Mr. E. A. Turner, 
secretary of Wuchang Y.M.C.A., as 
honorary superintendent. At Kiuki- 
ang the local government relief auth- 
orites and Christian leaders decided 
to study the needs of flood refugee 
children. At Wuhu the China Inter- 
national Famine Relief. Committee, 
church and Y.M.C.A. leaders are or- 
ganized for similar work. Six centers 
with fifty children in each were 
planned where meals and opportunity 
for education were provided. 

Will China Become a World 
Menace:—“If during her transitional 
period (China) is repeatedly molest- 
ed, rough-handled or over-ridden by 
other Powers so that she is driven to 


‘appeal to Mars as her only god of 


‘then be gloomy indeed. 


deliverance, then she will in time 
become a terrible menace to world 
peace, a menace unequalled by any 
the world has yet seen. Once that 
menace has become a fact, not even 
a concerted war by all the leading 
Powers against her can undo the 
mischief and the world’s outlook will 
The last 
European War has been deadly 
enough, but (China’s) menace will be 
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ten times more deadly. Germany has 
to depend upon other nations for the 
supply of food-stuffs and such war 
materials as copper, cotton, gasolene, 
etc. An effective blockade, therefore, 
can soon put her in a miserable 
plight. Germany is also short of 
man-power, therefore she can not keep 
on fighting indefinitely. But China is 
a self-sufficing country. She can pro- 
duce all the foodstuffs to feed her 
teeming millions. She has all the 
necessary war materials in plenty and 
to spare. Furthermore, she has no 
isolated territories to defend. No 
blockade, however effective and com- 
plete, can in any way impair he 
Her supplies anc 
man-power are practically unlimited 
She can afford to fight for four years, 
or even forty years without feeling 
any worse. Would the world wish to 
make such a menace out of China?” 
See “The Future of China,” L. Wing- 
san Kann, The Chinese Nation, 
January 13, 1932, page 116. 

Action of the National! Christian 
Council of Japan:—At the annual 
meeting of the National Christian 
Council of Japan on November 11, 
1931, the following resolution was 
adopted: 


“On this eleventh day of November, 
which commemorated the consumma- 
tion of world peace, the National 
Christian Council of Japan in _ its 
Ninth Annual Session deeply regrett- 
ing the occurrence of the Manchurian 
incident, expresses itself in the 
following resolution and feels that it 
is its natural duty and responsibility 
to appeal to Christians both within 
and without Japan. 


“In view of the Manchurian incid- 
ent we cannot but feel a deep sense of 
self-reproach that the spirit of world 
peace based on brotherly love which 
we constantly advocate does not, as 


yet, pervade the world’s life. 


“At this time we pledge ourselves 
to new endeavor in behalf of peace in 
the Orient and through the world. 


“May the conception of justice, 
friendship and love be deep going and 
rule the hearts of all who are con- 
cerned with this problem and lead to 
an early solution of this situation, 
thus eradicating the roots of the dif- 
ficulties between Japan and China 
and helping to foster the peace of the 
world. 
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“In accordance with this resolution 
we will exert ourselves to the utter- 
most. At the same time we earnestly 
desire the prayers and cooperation of 
our brethren in Christ and peace 
organizations everywhere.” 


West China Union University 
Guides Student Patriotism:—When 
the wave of student agitation over 
Manchuria struck this University the 
president and Chinese student leaders 
tried to work out a constructive pat- 
riotic program. Organization for 
student demonstration on the double 
tenth first received attention. The 
students were to attend the demonst- 
ration in the public park en masse. 


Flags, mourning bands, posters and | 


speeches were prepared. In_ the 
parade the fifty-six girl students 
marched in military order clad in 
dark blue uniforms. This helped in- 
duce a spirit of order in the other col- 
lege groups. The result was that the 
students of this Christian organiza- 
tion were praised for their organiza- 
tion and patriotism. Of course these 
students shared the general uneas- 
iness anent the Japanese inroads on 
Manchuria. Yet they made it a point 
of honor to attend classes. Evening 
lectures were given on the Japan- 
Manchuria situation. The facts thus 


gained were passed on by groups of — 


students appointed for propaganda. 
Classes in first-aid were given. 
lecture on drilling was given on 
Saturday afternoons. To fit in with 
this the students clad themselves in 
gray caps, belts and all the fixings 
of the soldier. The girls, also, ap- 
peared in long, gray dresses. . Five 
entertainments were given in aid of 
the Red Cross which netted $2,000. 
There was, of course, ‘emotionalism 
with a “song of hate” but there was 
also fearless criticism of the evils 
that weaken China. All this enabled 
the Christian students to realize how 
they may play their part as patriots. 
The West China Missionary News. 
December, 1931. 


Facts 
January 18, 1932, Sir John Hope 
Simpson, Acting-Chairman and Dir- 
ector-General of the National Flood 
- Relief Commission, spoke to the Pan- 
Pacific Association in Shanghai. He 
stated that a careful study had re- 
vealed that the China flood of 1931 
was one “unequalled since the Biblical 


About Flood Relief:—On | 
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flood, which covered the then known 
world.” It surpassed somewhat, also, 
the Mississippi flood of 1927. As a 
result of a study of over three months 
the University of Nanking had com- 
puted that there were needed for ade- 
quate relief, “337,000 tons of seed for 
spring sowing, 503 million dollars’ 
worth of food and clothing to the 
value of 56,000,000.” These “needs 
cannot be met either by China or the 
rest of the world.” Sir John did not 
think that very large numbers had 
been drowned as the water rose 
slowly enough to enable people to get 
to higher ground. In one case, how- 
ever, 40,000 lived in a foot and a half 
of water for ten days near Hankow. 
Under such conditions birth and — 
death went on. Such, indeed, knew 
terror! To secure relief funds the 
Chinese Government endeavored to 
float bonds to the amount of $30,000.- 
00. These bonds were not, however, 
taken up. In consequence the ex- 
pedient of Customs surtax had been 
utilized. This yielded the Flood Relief 
Commission $2,400,000 a month. The 
commitments of the Commission, 
however, are $3,000,000 a month. The 
distribution of wheat involved tre- 
mendous difficulties in the way of 
charges ere it could be distributed 
and also of preventing loss owing to 
the complex nature .of distribution 
agencies. The size of the operations 
necessitates a tremendous personnel. 
Ninety percent of these, however, are 
not on the payroll of the Commission 
being loaned from various Govern- 
ment departments, churches, missions 
and local authorities. Many of them, 
too, work voluntarily. Of the dist- 
ribution of money in the early days 
of flood relief Sir John said that he 
“had carefully studied the records 
and had found that these funds, dis- 
tributed to provinces for immediate 
and emergency relief, had been put 
to valid use.” “The mass of these 
funds,” he stated further,” came from 
Chinese people; 50% from overseas’ 
Chinese, and 80% of the remainder 


_from Chinese in China.” 


Wanted World Government:— 
“What the world needs is a Super- 
State, a Cosmocracy, composed of @ 
federation of all existing states, 
forced to join whether they wish it 
or not by the might of the majority. 
No longer must mankind dally with 


+ the idea of maintaining peace on 


\ 
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earth through goodwill. Humanity is 
still too young, too primitive, too 
near the Stone Age, for mere good- 
will to overcome international jeal- 
ousies, fomented, as they usually are, 
by those who see money to be made 
out of a state of war. 


“Humanity, in sheer self-defence, 
must use its head instead of its heart, 
at least till such time as world peace 
has been made secure, and what we 
are pleased to call humanitarian 
methods may be safely indulged in. 


“The more advanced and powerful 
nations must combine to create a 
Super-State, with an _ irrevocably 
pledged international police force 
sufficiently strong to ANE quickly and 
effectively with any nation, no matter 
how powerful or great, that does not 
obey the laws of that Super-State, or 
threatens the peace of the world. 
They must create a tribunal to sit in 
judgment, not on individuals, but on 
nations, to which any country, no 
matter how small or how great, shall 
bring its case against any other 
country with the full assurance that 
it will receive a fair trial, a tribunal 
where clever propaganda will count 
for nought, and only proven facts will 
be accepted as evidence upon which 
its judgment will be based. They 
must call together the best brains the 
world has. to offer, and emplo oy them 


in the solution of the world 's econ- | 


omic problems, instead of as at pre- 
sent letting such problems solve them- 
selves by the infinitely slow process 
of evolution. 


“Human greed must be controlled. 
Means must be found of making a 
fairer division of the fruits of man’s 
labour than at present exists. Con- 
gestion of products and inadequate 
means of distribution must be recti- 
fied. The world’s population must be 
more evenly and its 
‘places made to yield something to 
man’s support and comfort. Tariff 
walls must be done away with as 
highly dangerous to the peace of the 


nations, and more sensible and pra- . 


ctical methods devised for the raising 
of the revenues required for the 
running of individual states. Arma- 
ments must be limited to the 
minimum required by each individual 
state to maintain law and order with- 
in its own borders, and in no state 
must an army of sufficient strength 
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to challenge the International Police 
Force be allowed to exist. 


“But none of these things can be 
brought about as long as individual 
countries owe allegiance to no superi- 
or order; just as individual humans 
could not live at peace with each 
other and in safety till they had 
placed themselves under the superior 
power of a police force sufficiently 
strong to enforce the very laws they 
themselves had created.” Editorial, 
China Journal, December, 1931. 


Excitement in Tientsin:—‘From 
November 8th to 30th we ‘lived and 
moved and had our being’ in the 
psychological atmosphere which 
hovers over the immediate edge of 
a war-stricken area. It is true the 
death toll did not mount up as quick- 
ly or as visibly as it would have, had 
there been serious, twenty-four-hour 
day fighting during that period but 
the effects on the common people 
were almost as appalling. For days 
traffic between the Chinese city and 
the foreign concessions was entirely 
cut off, then later only opened a few 
hours a day during which thousands 
of Chinese families with a few be- 
longings fled from their homes in the 
native city and from the Japanese 
concession. I have never seen 
panicky fear expressed more vividly 
any other time than when I watched 
the surging mass of fleeing humanity 
in ricksha, cart, carriage or auto 
frantically fighting its way over the 
Austrian bridge fearful lest martial 
law would be suddenly clamped down 
again before all could cross to safety. 


“Most business was at a standstill 
those days. Men could not get to 
work. Goods could not be moved, as 
at normal times. Hundreds who had 
no place to go, abandoned by their 
neighbors, suffered starvation. The 
Salvation Army deserves high praise 
for saving many by delivering food 
and clothing to their own doors after 
their needs were discovered. Those 
who actually lived in the ‘war zone’ 
had even additional hardships and 
danger to live through if they surviv- 
ed. While calling today at the Me- 
thodist Mission, Mr. R. E. Chandler 
(American Board) and I were escort-. 
ed through the buildings of the Meth- 
odist Mission, where many windows 
were broken by bullets and @&agments: 
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of shrapnel in rooms where te?™hérs 
and nurses were living or wo} ‘tng. 
Their most pitiful story concerne the 
mother of one of their ricksha ‘oys. 
She ventured to creep along: the 
street wall from the door of her ome 
to another a dozen feet away. She 
was hit in the back by a bullet from 
a gun planted down near the Japan- 
ese Barracks. While she was being 
brought into the hospital by mission- 
aries and Chinese carrying a Red 
Cross flag they were fired at, going 
and returning, though no one was 
hit, the bullet coming from near the 
Japanese Barracks. While the doct- 
ors were operating in the vain at- 
tempt to save the woman’s life a 
bullet hit the window casing of the 
operating room but did no damage. 
That bullet was from the Chinese 
lines. The next day all of the Me- 
thodist missionaries and Chinese ex- 
cept the gatemen left the area. 


“Since November 30th conditions 
have been gradually returning to 
normal although there are a good 
many large stores and a great many 
small ones which have not reopened. 
Very few customers frequent the 
stores which do not deal in the barest 
necessities. The Japanese barricades 
are still up and two thousand Japan- 
ese soldiers are reported to have 
moved into their concession. Martial 
law is still operative after ten 
o’clock at night. No one seems to 
know whether or not worse conditions 
are in store for Tientsin before the 
winter is passed.” Tien Tsin Hsin 
Hsin. January 1, 1932. 


““Self-Support in the Church:—It is 
right that we should say something 
about the progress -made by the 
Church towards self-support. We 
find conditions vary considerably in 
the different dioceses due, we suppose, 
to the varying circumstances of the 
Church’s birth and growth in the 
several centres. Of the five dioceses, 
S. China and Fukien appear to have 
made the most advance. 


“For this progress we believe that 
the C.M.S. policy of transferring the 
control from Conference to Synod 
deserves much of the credit, and if it 
is still anywhere thought that a large 
measure of self-support ought to pre- 
cede the transfer of authority to a 
native we emphatically affirm 
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that we believe the reverse to be true 
and that we have little hope of achiev- 
ing self-support in a church until 
the members have first realised that 
the Church is their own, and this 
lesson can best be- learned by its 
taking over responsibility for the 
administration of its affairs. But 
great as the progress is that has been 
made yet we have to say that there 
is not any part of our responsibility 
which causes us greater anxiety than 
this. It is the direction in which we 
do most earnestly seek for guidance 
at the present time. In Fukien the 
average salary of pastors and evan- 
gelists has in the last ten years or so 
risen from about $12 a month to- 
about $18 a month, that is 50%. In 
the days when the average salary 
was $12, that was a fair salary by 
the standards of the day. Now, so 
rapid has been the rise in the stand- 
ard of living, men in a similar posi- 
tion to that of our Catechists and 
pastors are in other kinds of employ- 
ment receiving salaries of from $50 
to $70, and the present average 
salary of $18 is insufficient for the 
ordinary needs of even a small family. 


“The above illustration is taken 
from Fukien, but it represents to a 
greater or lesser extent the condition 
of things in all the missions except 
Hongkong. 


It may be thought that the pro- 
gress in self-support has been too 
slow and that it would not have been 
too much to expect the church con- 
tributions to increase proportionately 
with the increase in the cost of living. 
Some vears ago we ourselves honed 
that this might be done, but four 
external causes have made the re- 
alisation of our hopes impossible. 


1. The immense volume of emig- 
ration to the Straits and elsewhere 
owing to unsettled conditions in the 
interior. It was naturally the wealth- 
ier people who left and among them 
there were a large number of Chris- 
tian contributors. 


2. The Anti-Christian movement 
and persecution which caused the 
falling away of many who had become 
interested up to the point of contribu- 
tion annually to the church funds 
but whose faith was not well eround- 
ed enough to hold out mpatest the 
temptations of the time. 
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3. The insecurity of all kinds of 
property owing to the prevalence of 
banditry and civil war. Many people 
who were well-to-do have become 
poor, while those who still have pro- 
perty feel so uncertain about the 
future that they are less willing to 
part with their money. 


4. Enormous increases in taxation 
imposed by the Government. That 
the church contributions have kept 
up at all under these circumstances 
may well surprise us and is an in- 


dication of how ffirm a hold the: 


Church has upon the affections of its 
Chinese members. For this we do 
most earnestly thank God. Fukien 
Diocesan Magazine. January, 1932. 


Notes From the Alliance Mission in 
Borneo:—At Makassar a Bible School 
has been started for the training of 
workers. The first gospel tracts have 
recently been printed in the Balinese 
and Boegis languages. Tracts are 
also being translated for use in other 
new languages in which no gospel 
message has as yet appeared. Rev. 
Leland Wang. the President of the 
Chinese Foreign Missionary Union, 
works in close association with the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance. 
The Chinese Foreign Missionary 
Union has seven married and three 
single men, all Chinese. laboring in 
French Indo-China and the Dutch 
East Indies. Among those reached 
are many Chinese residents. The 
above are “nrobably the first ‘foreign 
missionaries’ sent out by the Chinese 
Christian Church.” In the early 
nart of 1931 Rev. Leland Wane con- 
ducted an evangelistic tour in the 
above fields. Mr. Chao, a Chinese 
business man who speaks Cantonese, 
Hakha, Fukienese, Boegis and Malay 
went along as_ interpretor. At 
Samarinda, Borneo. meetings were 
earried on. There Rev. Wang spoke 
in the Amov dialect and his messages 
were translated into the ,Cantonese 
dialect. At Boelongan meetines were 
held for Dyaks. After playing on 
their harps and dancing their war 
dances they listened to the Gosvel. 
Rev. Wang spoke in English. Rev. 
. G. E. Fisk interpreted into Malay 
_ and then one of the Dyaks put it into 
his own tongue. All present signified 
their desire to believe on Christ. At 
Den-Paser, where Rev. Wang snoke on 
three nights, the last night was given 
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to a » 2eting in a Chinese school-house 
atte? ed by over five hundred Chin- 
ese. At Soerabaya, Java, two meet- 
ings. vere held in the Chinese Church. 
At ,'andoeng, a mountain city, five 
hundtfed people gathered to hear the 
mesfige. 


Rev. George E. Fisk records the 
use Of a motor boat on an evangelistic 
trip. in Borneo. At one point the 
boat had to climb rapids. It was able, 
inch by inch, to breast and overcome 
a terribly swift current. He reports 
the following interesting observations 
of a Dyak audience. “In front of the 
King’s house is a large hall or court, 


‘where the people always meet when 


there is anything to be talked over, 
fand it is here that I held meetings 
while in Long-Metoep. At the front 
of this hall, is a small platform that 
is used by the king when he calls his 
people together. On this platform was 
placed a rocking chair for my use! It 
was the first time that I had ever 
preached the Gospel from a rocking 
chair! I didn’t refuse to use 
the rocker, as this would have dis- 
pleased the Dyaks. As I sat in this 
rocker waiting for the people to 
gather, I studied the different Dyaks 
as they came up the stairs to my 
right, and walked past me to their 
respective places in the hall, the men 
sitting to my left, and the women to 
mv right, with the immediate family 
of Djalong-Ipoy sitting directly in 
front of me. Dialong-Ipoy and his 
two wives were on the platform with 
me. I preached every night to these 
neople. Children came dashing up 
the stairs to run to some far corner 
of the hall to play until the service 
began. Springy young men and 
women in the prime of life walked by 
chatting awav. How I admire these 
vounge Dyaks! Regular pictures of 
health, that is what they are. Then 
two or three white-haired old men 
would go slowly by giving me a 
friendlv smile. God bless these old 
men! The knock, knock. knock of a 
cane resounded through the hall, 
above the din of talking, as an elderly 
woman made her way painfullv up 
the stairs and into the hall. Sudden- 
lv many of the Dvaks seated near the 
stairway looked down the stsirs and 
hegan to whisper, “Kelunan Davong! 
Kelunan Dayonge!” (The medicine 
woman! the medicine womant) And 
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one of the witch doctors made her way 
into the hall to hear the Gospel! And 
so they continued to come until the 
hall was filled. The King informed me 
that they were all present, so I began 
to tell them the old, old story of Jesus 
and His Love. At the close of that 
service, the king led in prayer, and 
oh how he pleaded with God to open 
the eyes of the people, that they 
might see and believe in Christ as 
their Saviour.” 

Refugee Relief in Shanghai:— 
Upon the initiation of Y. secretaries 
and other Christian leaders in Shang- 
hai there was organized a “Christian 
War Relief Committee” composed of 
representatives of about twenty 
national and local Christian organ- 


izations. K. Z. Loh of the national 


Y. staff is the Chairman of this Cim- 
mittee, which is conducting a much 
needed service in behalf of refugees. 
The churches, Y.M.C.A.’s, “Y.W.C.A.’s 
and office buildings are all giving as 
much space as possible to meet the 
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housing need. In addition this Union. 


Committee has opened for the hous- 
ing of refugees, a large bazaar build 
ing on Nanking and Shantung Roads,,. 
given for the purpose by the Con- 
tinental Bank. In this building, one 
of the largest in Shanghai, more 
than 2,000 helpless people are finding - 
a home. The work is being carried 
on by sixty volunteer workers from 
schools, churches, missions and other 
Christian organizations. The ex- 
ecutive responsibility has been carried 


_ by five members of the national and 


local Y.W.C.A. and Y.M.C.A, staffs. 
The work is having the close coopera- 
tion of the People’s Maintenance Com- 
mittee, the Shanghai Municipal Coun- 
cil, the Christian Students’ Com- 
mittee, the Boy Scouts and many 
other organizations. One important 
feature of this work has been that of 
organizing relief parties to bring out. 
refugees from the war areas. Each 
day a number of helpless people have 
been rescued. 


Notes on Contributors 


Rev. Andrew Thomson, M.A., B.D., arrived in China in 1906 under the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. Since the Union of 1925 he has been a member 
of the United Church of Canada and since 1929 a member also of the 

- Church of Christ in China. He is located in Taokow, Honan. 


Mr. Pei Yu Li is studying in the Graduate School of the University of Southern 
California. 


Miss Emma Horning M.A. is a member of the Church of the Brethren Mission 
located in Ping Ting Chow, Shansi. 


Mr. Baen E. Lee is President of Hangchow Christian College. 


Mr. John S. Barr is a member of the London Missionary Society. He arrived 
in China in 1924. He is on the staff of Medhurst College, Shanghai. 


Rev. D. C. Graham, A.M., B.D., Ph. D., is a member of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society. He arrived in China in 1911. He is located in 
Suifu, Szechuan, though he is at present studying in the United States. 
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Murray—Gibbon:—At Union Church, Tientsin, on January 23rd. 1932, 
Arthur Hugh Jowett Murray to Muriel Doris Gibbon, both of the London 


Mission, Tsangchow. 


At Sinyang, Honan. February 3rd. Mrs. Danielle Nesse. Lutheran United 
Mission in the 5ist. year of her age. Buried at Kikungshan, Honan, 
February 8, 1932. 
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